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Chick-fil-A 


resolution a 


prompts 
debate 


By TESSA WISEMAN 
For The News-Letter 
ABBY BIESMAN 
Staff Writer 


A proposal concerning 
the possibility of allowing 
a Chick-fil-A to open on 
the Hopkins campus was 
debated at this week’s 
Student Government As- 
sociation (SGA) meeting. 

The meeting began 
with junior Andrew 
Guernsey — Co-President 
of Voice For Life (VFL), a 
pro-life group on campus 
— who spoke as a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Com- 
munity at Hopkins, pos- 
ing a question to SGA. 

“Are social conser- 
vatives still welcome on 
the Hopkins campus?” 
Guernsey asked. 

This rhetorical inquiry 
was in response to the 
recent resolution stating 


SGA’s opposition to cur- | 


rent and future Chick-fil-A 
See CHICK-FIL-A, pace A5 
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season in the Big Ten 
conference, the Hopkins 
men’s lacrosse team has 
clinched a spot in the 
playoffs after a‘16-9 rout 
of the University of Mich- 
igan Wolverines. 

Captain Goalie Eric 
Schneider spearheaded 
an incredible defensive 
effort on senior day with 


Glass Councils elected 
despite voting mishap 


By WILL ANDERSON 
Staff Writer 


The Committee on 
Student Elections (CSE) 
reported the results of 
the Student Government 
Association (SGA) Class 
Council elections: 
Monday afternoon. Cur- 
rent Junior Class Sena- 
tor Amy Sun, running 
unopposed, was elected 
president of the Class 
of 2016, and incumbent 
Syed Hossain, who faced 
two contenders, was re- 
elected president of the 
Class of 2017. 

In the race for the 
Class of 2018 president, 
current President Arina 
Du faced off against 
current Senator Alberto 
“Pepe” Muniz. An er- 
ror in the vote-counting 
system necessitated a 
revote, which Du subse- 
quently won. 

The use of quotation 


on. 


marks around the nick- 
name “Pepe” in Muniz’s 


name on the ballot con- | 


fused the system, and 
the votes for Muniz were 
incorrectly labelled as ab- 
stentions. 

Chair of the CSE John 
Corbett detailed exactly 
what went wrong with 
the voting software. 

“The software just 
doesn’t always handle 
names with quotation 
marks in them very 
well,” Corbett said. “We 
have never really put a 
nickname on the ballot 
before, and so we as- 
sumed it would work 
out. We. got messages 
from him [Muniz] and 
from his friends say- 
ing that when select- 
ing him and voting it 
showed up as an ab- 
stention. When myself 
and [Director of Student 
Activities] Rob Turning 

See ELECTIONS, Pace A4 
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a 13-save performance 
against the No. 25 Wol- 
verines. 

“As a unit, we just 
take it one possession at 
a time,” Schneider said. 
“Our focus is never on the 
score or what’s happening 
offensively but always on 


Spring Fair 
confirms 

Nelly’s still 
performing 


| By JACQUI NEBER 


Staff Writer 


Despite his recent arrest, 
rapper Nelly, legally named 
Cornell Haynes Jr., will be 
performing at Spring Fair 


this Friday as scheduled.. | 
| The artist was arrested in 


Tennessee on April 11 after 
police discovered meth- 
amphetamines, marijuana, 
drug paraphernalia and 
firearms in his tour bus. 

It was unclear whether 
Nelly would perform until 
April 17, when Spring Fair 
announced that the rapper 
would still perform as the 
festival's headliner. 

Spring Fair made the an- 
nouncement by posting a 
photo of Nelly on Facebook 
with the caption, “What's 
that? You thought I wasn’t 
coming for Spring Fair? 
Well think again! See you 
next Friday!” 

The Spring Fair Com- 
mittee and Dean of Student 
Life Terry Martinez de- 
clined to comment. 
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Junior attack Ryan Brown's two goals in Saturdays game helped Hopkins to victory and raised him to third in the nation in goals per game. 


Hopkins beats Michigan 16-9 at Homecoming 


By SHANE COUGHLIN 
Staff Writer 
In their inaugural 


the next stop that we need 
to make.” 

Offensively, senior Wells 
Stanwick led the way with 
a hat trick that put him in 
front of Major League La- 
crosse star and Hopkins 
alumnus Paul Rabil and 
made him the 11th highest 
scorer in school history. 

Along with a roar- 
ing and supportive home 
crowd of over 6,000, the 
Blue Jays also benefitted 
from senior Drew Kenne- 
dy’s strong face-off perfor- 
mance that yielded posses- 
sions in 18 of his 24 tries. 

Nine other players also 
had multiple point games 
including junior attack 


Ryan Brown, who now 
sits at third in the nation 
in goals per game. Brown 
also becomes the 18th 
player in Hopkins history 
to reach 100 career goals. 
The game rocked back 
and forth for the majority 
of the first half, with three 
ties eventually bringing 
the score to 5-5. Hopkins 


went on a 5-0 run extend- | 


ing into the third period 
to take a commanding 
lead at 10-5. 

The push was sparked 
by four of Kennedy’s face- 


off wins and four of Sch- . 


neider’s saves, making 
what turned out to be the 
See HOMECOMING, pace B11 
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kmotions 


erupt over 
death of 
arrestee 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
Asst. News & Features Editor 


Controversy erupted 
this past week over the ar- 
rest and subsequent death 
of Freddie Gray, a black 
Baltimore native. 

Gray, 25, died from a se- 
vere spinal cord injury on 
Sunday at the University 
of Maryland R. Adams 
Cowley Shock Trauma 
Center, one week after be- 
ing arrested by Baltimore 
Police Department (BPD) 
officers at the 1700 block 
of Prestbury Street in West 
Baltimore. Six BPD officers 
involved in the case have 
been suspended with pay. 

“Ym determined to 

make sure that we have a 
full investigation and we 
follow all of the rules and 
procedures, so if there 
is a finding of wrongdo- 
ing... we can hold those 
individuals accountable,” 
Baltimore Mayor Stepha- 
nie Rawlings-Blake said 
in a press conference on 
Monday. “I want to make 
sure that we get this right, 


that we continue to put 
See FREDDIE GRAY, pace A4 


Pro-lite display sains contested approval 


By JACQUI NEBER 
Staff Writer 


The Spring Fair Com- 
mittee unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to prevent the 
North Baltimore Pro-Life 
Study Group from dis- 
playing prenatal models at 
their booth on the grounds 
that they. could be offensive 
or disturbing to viewers. 

JHU Voice For Life 
(VFL) joined the North Bal- 
timore group in protesting 
the decision to the Spring 


_ Fair Committee. The com- 


mittee then reversed its 
decision and agreed that 
the group has the right to 
display the models. 

“The members of Spring 
Fair admitted to be wrong 
in their initial decision, 
and after further reflection 
decided that they wouldn't 
impose any restrictions on 


INSIDE 


displays presented by any 
community group,” SGA 
Executive President Janice 


dent Andrew Guernsey 
said. “We joined in protest 
as students. That’s why we 


Bonsu said. felt we had 
T= hye an interest 
North Bal- in getting 
timrenr 6. 7er 7 firmly believe involved as 
Pro-Life a student 
Group wrong thing to campus.” 
works : Guern- 
closely do. Hopkins...can ge) < ‘ada 
with VFL, tolerate a variety a ant ly 
a campus : » isagree 
rei Pee Of student views.” vit, Spring 
group at “— Anprew _ Fait’s initial 
as een | decision. 
the center Guernsey, VFL “T firmly 
of several Co-PRESIDENT _ believe that 
controver- that was 
sies in re- the wrong. 
cent years. thing to 
“They're the ones do. As a campus, Hop- 


whose application was de- 
nied and told to resubmit 
without the fetal model 
display,” VFL Co-Presi- 


kins can tolerate a vari- 

ety of students views,” 

Guernsey said. “The fact 
See PRO-LIFE, pace A5 — 
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Prof. discusses turning points in University’s history Students 


By LAUREN FANG 
Staff Writer 


Stuart “Bill” Leslie, a 
professor in the History 
of Science and Technol- 
ogy department, gave a 
presentation entitled, “The 
Hopkins That Might Have 
Been” during Alumni 
Weekend. The presentation 
discussed a few pivotal 
moments in Hopkins geo- 
graphical, social, academic 
and athletic history that 
could have been different. 

Leslie is an integral 
member of the Hopkins 
Retrospective initiative 
and is also writing a book 
on the history of the Uni- 
versity, to be published in 
2018. The goal of the Hop- 
kins Retrospective initia- 
tive is to expand knowl- 
edge of the University’s 
origins and its evolution. 

“Generally, historians, 
like athletes, try to shy 
away from the ‘Coulda, 
woulda, shoulda,’ and 
we try to write about the 
‘What’ and ‘So what,” 
Leslie said. “But in this 
case I thought it might 
be an interesting exercise 
to write about the things 
that didn’t happen.” 

According to Leslie, 
one big ‘What if’ was 
whether or not to locate 
the University at its origi- 
nal property in the Clifton 
neighborhood of East Bal- 
timore or at Homewood. 
A preliminary blueprint 
for a campus there had 
been drafted, but due to 
cost and the number of 
saloons and distilleries in 
the area, the University 
moved to Homewood. 

“Think of how it would 
have changed the character 
of the Baltimore commu- 


__ nity,” Leslie said, referring 


of on your own. Bat it’s 


to the potential campus 
move. “And how it could 
have provided that link be- 
tween the hospital and the 
School of Medicine and the 
University that Hopkins 
had always imagined.” 

According to Leslie, 
the University could 
have created a “biotech- 
nology park,” much like 
Stanford’s 1951 Industrial 
Park, if the University 
had hired architect Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted to 
layout the campus. Olm- 
sted had close ties to Bal- 
timore and designed the 
campuses for University 
of California, Berkeley 
and Stanford University. 
Currently the hospital is 
trying to expand toward 
Clifton close to the old 
campus location. 

In 1948 the University 
was invited to attend the 
NCAA college football 
Tangerine Bowl and es- 
tablish Hopkins athletics 
as D-I when the Univer- 
‘sity of Chicago decided to 
leave the Big Ten, 

“What if we had jumped 
in and taken U. Chicago's 
place?” Leslie said. 

Other proposals the 
University _ considered 
in the past include the 
establishment of a law 
school, the acquisition 
of the Brookings Insti- 
tution and Princeton’s 
Woodrow Wilson School 
of Public & International 
Affairs and the mainte- 
nance of the Chesapeake 
Bay Institute, a research 
center that the U.S. Navy 
launched with Hopkins 
in 1947 to study the bay’s 
environmental issues. 
However, the area 


we've been toying with 
from the very beginning. 
Hopkins has always had 
non-traditional ideas about 
undergraduate education.” 

The University’s first 
president, Daniel Coit Gil- 
man, believed that a uni- 
versity should only have 
graduate students. How- 
ever, he was still concerned 
about underprepared ap- 
plicants who might not 
have received a proper ed- 
ucation as undergraduates. 
Originally students only 
had one to three years of 
undergraduate study, and, 
the focus of the University 
was on research and grad- 
uate students. 

By 1907, Hopkins had 
a traditional four-year 
system. However, after 
Frank Goodnow became 
the third University presi- 
dent, he wanted to cut 
the first two years of un- 
dergraduate education to 
satisfy faculty who want- 
ed more funds, time and 
freedom from _ teaching 
undergraduates. 

Angie Boyter, who re- 
ceived her masters degree 
in’engineering from Hop- 
kins in 1972, said that a 
big movement was started 
when she was an under- 
graduate at Goucher. 

“The class of ’62 start- 
ed H4U, Hopkins for the 
Undergraduates,” Boyter 
said. “It was a really big 
movement because the 
undergraduates felt un- 
derappreciated, and I 
think that was true.” 

Angie Boyter’s hus- 
band, David Boyter, class 
of 1964, also remembers 
the event. 

“{At] Hopkins in those 
days we were kind of ig- 
nored for the most part,” 


beginning to change, es- 
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pecially for areas like bio- 
engineering. The under- 
graduates there are doing 
graduate level work.” 

Many sections of the 
University have changed 
since the 1960s. While An- 
gie was studying at Gouch- 
er, a women’s school at the 
time, Hopkins did not ad- 
mit any female undergrad- 
uates. Even so she was able 
to take a psycholinguistics 
course at Hopkins and lat- 
er became involved in the 
Goucher-Hopkins square 
dancing group, the Gouch- 
kin Hoppers, where she met 
David, who was studying 
physics at Hopkins. The two 
became friends. Then, Da- 
vid decided to ask her out. 

“David. and his friends 
were sitting around and 
he asked, ‘Who should 
I invite to the spring 
dance?” Angie said. “One 
of his friends said, ‘Well 
why don’t you invite An- 
gie?’ but then one of his 
other friends said, ‘Oh, 
she’d never go out with 
you. And that did it.” 

“I said gimme that 
phone,” David recalled. 

Angie said she was not 
that excited about the in- 
vitation but thought they 
would have a good time 
going as friends. 

“Tt was the best first date 
I ever had,” Angie said. 

David, who played in 
the band and fenced dur- 
ing his time at Hopkins, 
agreed. 

“Hopkins changed our 
lives, no doubt about it,” 
he said. “You never know 
what little things are go- 
ing to do.” 

David and Angie had 
their first date on May 17, 
1962 at the homecoming 
game and dance. Angie 
became eyen more famil- 
iar with the University 
when she and her friends 
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bike, run 
to combat 
cancer 


By LAUREN FANG 


| Staff Writer 


| 


Several students from 
Hopkins will run and 


| bike 4,000 miles across 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR | 
Leslie talked about pivotal decisions in the University’s history. 


came to the library in eve- 
nings to visit their boy- 
friends. 

“There was none of 
this security,” Angie said. 
“You kind of just wan- 
dered throughout the 
whole area, not just the 
campus but the whole 
neighborhood, and you 
felt very safe at night.” 

“A lot of the surround- 
ing areas used to be solid 
middle class, nice working 
class homes,” David added. 

In 1968, Angie started 
her graduate studies - at 
Hopkins, and she remem- 
bers only one ladies rest- 
room in the engineering 
building. That same’ year, 
riots caused by the assas- 
sination of Martin Luther 
King, Jr. erupted. David 
and Angie had just bought 
a home in the suburbs but 
many of their friends who 
lived near the medical 
school left Baltimore and 
asked to stay with them. 

“Tt was decades later 
before they started putting 
back together some of the 


. buildings that were burned 


down,” David said. “It re- 
covered, but Baltimore is 


still in a major decline.” 
Angie and David re- 
main politically involved | 
in their local communi- | 
ties and serve on several 
boards and commissions. 


They still come to their | 
| survivors. 


five-year class reunions. 

The same can be said for 
2004 graduate neurosci- 
ence major Phuong Tran, 
who has come to alumni 
weekend since 2012. 

“T heard about this 
[presentation] 
a bunch of emails,” said 
Tran, who works in health- 
care Information Technol- 
ogy at the University of | 
Maryland and plans on 
coming back to Hopkins 
for graduate school to 
pursue a career in medical 
illustration. Tran spoke 
about his undergraduate 
experience at Hopkins. 

“T enjoyed the freedom 
of thought and explora- 
tion. I have seen so much 
increased diversity in the 
student population each | 
time I come back. I love 
Hopkins and thought this 
was a great chance to learn 
more about the history 
that could have been.” 


By ANNE 
HOLLMULLER 
Staff Writer 


This year’s Alumni 
Weekend brought in re- 
cord numbers of Hopkins 
alumni and featured a 
number of events for both 
current and former Johns 
Hopkins students. Featur- 
ing anumber of well-loved 
standards like the Home- 
coming lacrosse game 
— this year against the 
University of Michigan — 
and the five-year reunion 
dinners, the weekend also 
featured a new event that 
took place on the Beach 
and mixed students .with 
young alumni. 

Eta Flamholz, the As- 
sociate Director of the 
Johns Hopkins Reunion 
& Homecoming Office, 
helped to plan the Alumni 
Weekend festivities. She 
spoke about Bring Back 
the Beach, an alumni event 
new to this year’s week- 
end. Five hundred people 
came to the event, current 
students and alumni alike. 
There were five food trucks 
in MSE circle as well as live 
music and a beer garden. 

“We really wanted an 
opportunity for students 
to know that alumni 
weekend was happening 
on campus and have an 
opportunity to see alums 
come back and really see 
that there is a way of keep- 
ing affiliated after you 


-Flamholz spoke about 
| the special appeal of the 
pee reunion dinners 


r returning alumni. 


graduate, ” Flamholz said. — 


reunion, and those din- 
ners individually get a 
lot of people,” Flamholz 
said. “But I think that’s a 
big pull for people com- 
ing back for a fifth year 
reunion or a 25th reunion 
that they can say this is 
where I am five years after 
I've graduated or 25 years 
after I’ve graduated.” fe 


Flamholz kins gradu- 
described ates. 
her office’S cey.> a “It’s a re- 
goal of re- It’s a really big ally big net- 
connecting network, and ‘work, and 
alumni with people here 
the Home- people here really really do 
a 3 “Ti. do care about the {,. a 
office wants — alumni.” and ~ really 
alums who do want the 
were close ETA FLAMHOLZ, students to 
to any par- ASSOCIATE know _ that 
ticular de- it's an orga- 
partment, DIRECTOR OF _ nization that 
team or exists so that 
group to see REUNION & they know 
how much HOMECOMING When they 
the campus do gradu- 
has grown. OFFICE ate, it’s not 

Wiese just an end 
still a net- to their Hop- 
work, we're kins experi- 
still a resource for them, — ence,” Flamholz said. 
and they can always come Flamholz said that 
back to their Hopkins Alumni Weekend would 
roots,” Flamholz said. help inform students of 


This year’s Alumni 
Weekend, according to 
Flamholz, had greater at- 
tendance than last year’s. 

“The events have cer- 
tainly grown. We were 


at 4,000 registrations be- they gre 
“fore on-site registration of pe 
opened this year, which yo 
is a significant increase _ 
" over last year, so certainly 


alums are more care 


the young alumni tent 
had around 1,400 people... 
They want to come back, 
see friends who might 
still be here, and have fun 
in Baltimore, see the city, 
have a weekend off.” 

The Alumni Associa- 
tion, according to Flam- 
holz, offers a connection 
to a vast network of Hop- 


the resources available 
through the Alumni ‘As- 


- sociation. 


: Saat tithes” Esra v1 


Record number of alumni visit lor Homecoming 


event that happens after 
the dinners, and it’s really 
an opportunity to be aware 
that there are next steps 
and those next steps can be 
very productive.” 

Flamholz also  ad- 
dressed the importance 
of Step Up Week, another 
way that students can in- 
teract with alumni. 

“Step Up Week is a 
student-led effort to cel- 
ebrate the many ways that 
philanthropy _ enriches 
the student experience 
at JHU and to recognize 
those people who step up 
to sustain philanthropy,” 
Flamholz said. 

Flamholz encouraged 
students to connect with 
the Alumni Association 


and make use of its many 


resources during ~ their 
time at Hopkins. 
“People should know 
we're here for current stu- 
dents as a resource, and if 
they want.to get involved 


we would love to talk to_ 


them, meet with them at 


through | 


America this summer to 
raise money for young 
adults with cancer under 
a program called 4K for 
Cancer. 

Four teams of 30 peo- 
ple will be biking and an- 
other two teams will be 
running. Along the way 
the students will stop at 
cancer centers and hos- 
pitals to hand out gifts 
and interact with cancer 


According 
Laura “Lala” 


to junior 
Grau, who 


| will be running this sum- 


mer, 4K for Cancer was 
started 15 years ago by 
a group of Hopkins stu- 
dents.’ The organization 
| was later acquired by the 
| Ulman Cancer Fund. 
“The 4K run is unique 
| in that it is the only pro- 
| gram that runs across the 
| entire country,” Maeve 
Koch, 4K for Cancer Run 
| program coordinator, 
| wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “In the end, 
the runners are not only 
giving support to young 
adults and their families 
affected by cancer, but 
| they receive support and 
inspiration from those, 
they meet along the way.”. 


This year Grau will be 
running from San. Fran- 
cisco. to New York City 
with her boyfriend senior 
Alex-Sivitskis. 

“I lost my dad to can- 
cer when I was 11, and 
I had never really come 
to terms with that, never 
really acted upon it,” Siv- | 
itskis said. “It was always 
something in the back of 
my mind. I wanted to do 
something more and give 
back to other people who 
are experiencing that.” 


kis to participate. She said 
she is excited to be going 
on her second 4K for the 
organization. 

“The first run was so 
healing for me,” © Grau 
said. “My senior year 
of high school, my best 
friend Sandy passed 
“away, sO as a {college} 
freshman I was pissed off 
at cancer and didn’t want 
anything. to do with it 
‘Then I realized I couldn't 
hide from cancer. I might 
as well do something for 
people instead of just be- 

ing pissed off.” . 

Grau said the healing 
process is one reason she 
encouraged  Sivitskis’ to 


any point during their 


student career. They don’t 
have to wait to be seniors 
or to be graduated to getin 
touch with us,” she said. 

Freshman Sandya Ku- 
mar spoke about her expe- 
rience at Sea biahl Weekend. 


gs Its was great to see | 


| the alumni back on 
us and so 
about 


or where to live or how to | 


with Hopkins,” Flamholz 


u- | 


He kir é: ; 1 We 
Sie chon interested | t 
seed ig | 


embark on the journey. 
“Even though you're 
pushing. yourself physi- 
sally: you always remem- 


head that it’s absolutely 
nothing in comparison 
to what our family, loved 
ones, everybody else we 
don’t even know has to go 


Sivitskis said. 


dent, senior Megan Mor- 


Grau convinced Sivits- - 


ber in the back of your. 


through on a daily basis,” 
“Another Hopkins stu ZC 


——EE—— ee 


“We have reunion din- 


the five eed having, he kids _ said. re invited to_ 
ae gohes pee see where they went to the beach event. They’rein- 38 
school,” Flamholz said.’ vited to tent party. They’re ation for having. golf carts 
, a “I can tell you that spe- invited to the Hullabaloo- to drive people around — “and meet a lot. of interest 
cifically for oe alums, Za, Ai is a a Ni Bint She Bi a ont ing bee me 
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By ABBY BIESMAN 
Staff Writer 


Two Hopkins alumnae 
used external scholarships 
to pursue their studies in 
the other countries dur- 
ing the past year. Anna 
Wherry, who graduated in 
2014, received a Marshall 
Scholarship, a grant that 
is financing her graduate 
school education in the 
United Kingdom (UK). 
Bayly Winder, who also 
graduated in 2014, received 
a Fulbright Scholarship, 
which is one of the largest 
educational exchange pro- 
grams that offers research, 
teaching opportunities 
and graduate studies on a 
largely international level. 

Wherry, who was a 
Woodrow Wilson fellow as 
an undergraduate, is cur- 
rently studying at Oxford 
University in the Refu- 
gee and Forced Migration 
Studies program. She will 
pursue a master’s degree 
in social anthropology 
from the University of Ed- 
inburgh in the future. She 
will be studying in the U.K. 
for a total of two years. 

Wherry explained that 
working with refugees in 
Baltimore and learning 
about displaced people 


the U.S. after she completes 
her studies. She credits her 
Hopkins experience with 
developing her critical 
thinking skills. 

“T would encourage stu- 
dents to take the time to 
really learn how to think 
critically. I think that’s 
probably the biggest bene- 


fit that I got from Hopkins, | 


especially my anthropol- 
ogy courses,” Wherry said. 
“They really taught me to 
question things. The other 
thing I would say is to get 
involved in Baltimore but 
not to assume you know 
what other people need.” 
Bayly Winder, who 
studied political science 
at Hopkins, chose to go to 
Kuwait to study a particu- 


lar form of Diwaniya, a | 


kind of intellectual forum 
unique to Kuwait. 

litical institution in Kuwait 
which is very influential. 


It’s a very traditional con- | 


cept where Kuwaiti men 
gather in these halls and 
discuss pertinent issues, 
debate about politics, things 
like that,” Winder said. 
“There are informal 
Diwaniyas, and there are 
very formal Diwaniyas,” 
Winder said. “I’ve come to 
Kuwait to learn about this 
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By ALEX DRAGONE 
Staff Writer 


Students gathered to 
hear the College Republi- 
cans and College Demo- 
crats debate several current 


| political issues in Hodson 
| Hall on Tuesday at an event 
“It’s basically a sociopo- | 


hosted by the JHU Politik. 
The first topic of debate 
was higher education, 
and the two clubs shared 
potential solutions to the 


| problem of increasing col- 


when she institution | 
went to Co- and to ob- 
lombia with ** You can go serve it first- 
the Wood- : hand and to 
row Wilson’ anywhere in experience | 
F 3 ie: 5 
ellowship the world, it in the dif | 
program ferent ways | 
led her to and you can in which it 
study in functions.” 
the Refugee research almost Wihder 
and Forced anything.” spent his 
Migration 5 junior year 


program. 
According 
to Wherry, 
displaced 
peoples are 
like refugees but they 
haven't yet crossed an in- 
ternational border. 

While traveling in Co- 
lombia, she noticed some- 
one selling a printed copy 
of the Victims and Land 
Restitution Law on the 
side of the road. 

“There was this law be- 
ing sold on the side of the 
street,” Wherry said. “I had 
never seen people selling 
copies of laws before so 
they could read it.” 

The sale of the Victims 
Law on the street piqued 
Wherry’s interest in in- 
ternational affairs and 
policy, and she decided to 
look into it. 

“How do you determine 
if someone is a victim? 
How can such a law even 
recognize what has hap- 
pened?” Wherry said. 

During her studies, 
Wherry seized every op- 
portunity she could for 
her research. 

“The way I got started 
on my research was by 
going to these govern- 
ment offices that were re- 
sponsible for administer- 
ing the law and asking if 
I could talk to the people 
working there,” she said. 

“TY became particularly 
close to one person who 
allowed me to attend this 
meeting where people who 


~ have secured the legal des- 


ignation ‘victims’ can come 
and provide feedback to 
the government.” . 
She decided to apply 
for the Marshall Scholar- 
ship uns her junior 
year at Hopkins. 
3 4 fad stared think- 
ing about legal categories 
‘of displacement and the 
implications they hold, 
Wherry “When 
was doing my research, I 
was thinking about what I 


~ could do after I graduated, 
and I found this program. 


a 


_ She 


plans to return to 
ve . 


— Bayly WINDER, 
FULBRIGHT RECIPIENT 


in Qatar and 


time in the 

Gulf region 
with his family. He also 
took Arabic as an under- 
graduate student. 

From the countries in 
the Gulf region he chose 
Kuwait because of its po- 
litical activity. Kuwait is 
a partial democracy and 
has had a_ parliament 
since the 1960s. According 
to Winder, the parliament 
in Kuwait is powerful but 
Diwaniya contributes to 
political debate as well. 

As opposed to other 
countries in the Gulf area, 
Winder explained that 
there is a generally high 
level of freedom of speech 
in Kuwait. 

He has spent eight 
months in Kuwait and has 
around one month left. 
Fulbright — scholarships 
last nine months. 

“It’s been a very inde- 
pendent project, and I’ve 
definitely gotten a good 
substantive feel for the po- 
litical climate in Kuwait. I've 
been able to meet people 
from a lot of different seg- 
ments of society and gotten 
access to some unique indi- 
viduals,’ Winder said. 

He does not plan to at- 
tend graduate school im- 
mediately after his trip 
because he is looking for 
professional experience, 
potentially in international 
business. He is considering 
whether or not he should 
pursue employment in the 
public or private sectors 
after his Fulbright finishes. 

“1 would definitely 
say that the Fulbright is a 
fantastic program. It has 
exceptional reach and re- 
ally exceptional funding. I 
would encourage anyone 
to apply,” Winder said. 
“You can go almost any- 
where in the world, and 
you can esd fi almost 
anything, so it’s pretty 
neat. They really allow you 
to goin your own ion 
in terms of your research.” 

wi 


had previ- | 
ously spent | 


lege costs. 
“Access to higher edu- 
cation is limited, and 


higher education is ex- 
pensive. These are statis- 
tics that really are not de- 
batable,” freshman Emma 
Cook, a member of the 
College Democrats, said. 
Cook said that increas- 
ing college costs will limit 
access to higher education 
for many people, which 
in turn will increase the 
income gap between the 
nation’s college-educated 
population and _ those 
who lack college degrees. 
She pointed to the weight 
of student debt, which can 
often take 15 years to pay 
off, as a factor that dis- 
suades some from attend- 


ing college. She advocated 


for more government sup- 


_ port for students seeking 


higher education. 

“We all believe in the 
power and opportunity 
of higher education. We’re 
here, and there’s no legiti- 
mate argument against 
increasing the expansion 
and affordability of high- 
er education,” Cook said. 

Sophomore Mike Bled- 
soe of the College Repub- 
licans responded, arguing 
that government subsi- 


HOLLMULLER 
Staff Writer 


Real Food Hopkins and 
Students for Environmen- 
tal Action (SEA) teamed 
up to host VegFest 2015, 
which featured pairs of 
students and professional 
chefs cooking with fresh 
vegetables. The event 
took place as part of the 
Earth Day celebrations on 
the Beach on Wednesday. 

Sophomore Caroline 
McCown was the SEA 
member charged with 
organizing VegFest. This 
event aligned with the 
goal of SEA, which Mc- 
Cown described as en- 
couraging students to live 
more sustainably. 

“{The goal was] to pro- 
mote student awareness 
about working to be more 
sustainable, to promote 
green ways of living and 
to have an awareness 
about being more sustain- 
able,” McCown said. “It’s 
about] being aware of cli- 
mate change and actions 
that you can take as an 
individual or with your 
friends and [making] it 
not seem so dogmatic like 


‘turn off your lights.” 


gl 
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Moderated by JHU Politik, the College Democrats and College Republicans debated contemporary issues. 


dies have allowed institu- 
tions to raise their costs. 

“What changed is that 
people stopped having to 
pay for themselves, [and] 
the institutions increased 
the price of the cost of the 
institution disproportion- 
ately to what was being 
provided,” Bledsoe said. 

Bledsoe advocated that 
federal student loans be 
gradually withdrawn and 
the money instead be given 
to state governments for use 
in local education. He also 
argued that the emphasis 
on degrees from four-year 
institutions should be re- 
duced, stressing that many 
careers do not technically 
require a degree to guaran- 
tee success. 

Democrat sophomore 
Carli Heiman and Repub- 
lican junior Daniel Takash 
spoke next. Heiman ar- 
gued against the idea that 
private loans could take 
precedence over govern- 
ment loans, while Takash 
stressed that Bachelor of 
Arts degrees have undue 
importance. 


“In today’s society, 


we view the B.A. as sim-- 


ply another requirement 
for job performance. We 
think [of] this as the bar- 
rier to entry for employ- 
ment that has been estab- 
lished by social norms, 


but [B.A.’s being] heav- — 


ily subsidized by govern- 
ments buying into these 
social norms is in fact the 
problem,” Takash said. 
Junior Annie Blackman 
said the higher education 


. segment was her least fa- 


vorite part of the debate. 

“T felt like it kind of got 
off-track at some points,” 
Blackman said. 


Junior Noah Erwin, a 
member of the board of 
Real Food Hopkins and 
a member of SEA tasked 
with planning VegFest, ex- 
plained some of the reasons 
he believed students would 


_ attend the event, particu- . 


larly focusing on food. 

“I think on the simple 
level it’s going to be good 
food. It’s going to open up 
people to new types of food 
and new experiences that I 
think most people probably 
haven't had,” Erwin said. 

“Global meat produc- 
tion is one of the utmost 
carbon emitters world- 
wide,” he said, “and so if 
people can eat vegetables 


‘more often and scale back 


on what they need that 
comes from animals, this 


-is both the small ‘It’s go- 


ing to.taste good’ and the 
holistic, ethical question.” 

Erwin said one goal 
of Real Food Hopkins is 
to inform students of the 
value of sustainable food. 


They do this through ef- 


forts such as the commu- 
nity garden they run and 
the 100 Mile Meal. This 
‘meal is an event in the fall 
when Real Food Hopkins 
organizes and plans a din- 
ner where everything is 


ae. Fe rrr 


Junior Max Marshall 
agreed. 

“T think it was kind of 
quibbling,” Marshall said. 

The next topic of debate 
was focused on the envi- 
ronment and on which par- 
ty had a better track record 
on environmental policy. 

Republican junior 
Clayton Hale began by 
insisting that the Repub- 
lican Party is not a party 
of climate change deniers. 

“Climate change is a 
threat to our nation’s fu- 
ture, security and eco- 
nomic growth,” Hale said. 

Hale said that the GOP 
supports a balanced ap- 
proach to energy, one that 
incorporates | renewable 
and non-renewable fuel 
sources and creates jobs 
by investing in Ameri- 
can energy sources. Hale 
noted that one project that 
the GOP supports is the 
construction of the Key- 
stone XL pipeline, which 
is planned to run from Al- 
berta, Canada to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Democrat junior Ross 
Terry cited the Obama 
administration’s achieve- 
ments in the realm of en- 
vironmental policy. 

“Auto emissions, as of 
2012, are nine percent be- 
low where the intended 
targets were four years pre- 
vious... The production of 
wind energy has doubled, 
production of solar energy 
has increased 15-fold and 
the cost of each individual 
solar megawatt has de- 
creased by three-quarters,” 
Terry said. 

Democrat senior Alex- 
ander Grable and Republi- 
can junior Christine McE- 
voy further argued over 


grown within 100 miles of 
campus. 

According to Erwin, 
another goal of Real Food 
Hopkins i$ to hold the ad- 
ministration accountable 
for a sustainability pledge 
that was signed recently. 

“We work to hold the: 
University . accountable 
to the Real Food Campus 
Commitment, which we 
signed a year and a half 
ago, where the University 
pledged that by 2020, we'll 
have 35 percent of our 
food sourced from sus- 
tainable sources, whether 
that’s local or ecologically 
sound or humane or fair,” 
Erwin said. 

Real Food Hopkins tries 
to educate students on sus- 
tainable eating in a fun way 
by highlighting different 
aspects of vegetables. Ac- 
cording to Erwin, Real Food 
Hopkins puts emphasis 
on the root vegetables. Mc- 
Cown said the event was an 
exciting way for students to 
learn about vegetables in an 
interactive fashion. 

“We're bringing togeth- 

er some people who work 
in dining at Hopkins and’ 
some chefs from outside, 
and then we're going to 
pair them with students 


b 


Scholarship winners Democrats, Republicans face off in debate 


lls 
: 


both parties’ records. Gra- 
ble pointed out that, while 
McEvoy and Hale may be- 
lieve that climate change 
exists, the Republican Par- 
ty has some members who 
continue to deny it. 

“They're from a party 
that for a long time said, 
‘The consensus is not yet 
out on climate change, 
when in fact 97 percent of 
climate scientists say that 
global warming is man- 
made. Ninety-seven per- 
cent of anything, in any 
community, sounds like a 
consensus to me,” Grable 
said. 

The final topic of debate 
was the preliminary nucle- 
ar agreement reached with 
Iran. Democrat junior Ben 
Schwartz and Republican 
junior Nitin Nainani spoke 
on behalf of the deal, while 
Democrat junior Sam Got- 
tuso and Republican senior 
Matthew Lehmann argued 
against it. 

The pro-deal side said 
that the deal inhibits 
Iran’s nuclear ambitions. 
Iran claims that it wants 
to use uranium and pluto- 
nium for only energy pur- 
poses but is widely sus- 
pected of attempting to 
acquire nuclear weapons. 

“We believe that this — 
framework provides a 
blueprint for peaceful res- 
olution, preventing Iran 
from obtaining a nuclear 
weapon and ensuring the 
safety of the United States 
and our allies around the 
world,” Nainani said. 

Gottuso said that the 
deal did not adequately 
halt Iran’s ambitions and 
that it was crucial for the 
United States to stop Iran 
from acquiring nuclear 
weapons. 

“Some may argue that 
the U.S. doesn’t even have 
a right to intervene in Iran, 
but it’s clear that with so 
many foreign policy goals 
at stake and the future pro- 
liferation of nuclear materi- 
al to even less stable coun- 
tries such as Syria or Saudi 
Arabia, that the U.S. must 
be involved,” Gottuso said. 

Sophomore Justin Karp 
noted afterward that he 
enjoyed seeing a civilized 
discussion between the 
two sides. 

“Ym happy that we 
can have a debate like this 
without too much personal 
stuff. Overall the event was 
pretty peaceful,” he said. 


Students embrace Earth Day with Vegtest 


By ANNE 


and they’re going to cooka 
vegetable. They're going to 
bring in local vegetables, 
and they're going to do a 
cook-off,”/, McCown said. 
“Vegetables are more sus- 
tainable than meat. And 
then also, it’s a fun way 
to get students to interact 
with people who work in 
dining,” 

McCown _ explained 
that SEA and Real Food 
Hopkins were the perfect 
partners for this event due 
to their rapport with JHU 
Housing and Dining and 
their similar sustainability — 
goals. Real Food Hopkins 
has a close relationship 
with Dining, and they also ° 
had some of the resources — 
to host the event. 

Erwin also shared why 
Real Food Hopkins chose 
to partner with SEA. 

“SEA was planning to _ 
do something similar, and 
so we sort of partnered 
with them and did some 
back-and-forth talking. I 
had the idea of just chefs, 
and they had the idea of 
just students, so we said 
‘Hey, let’s combine them 

and have it be chefs and 
students,” Erwin said. 
“We knew that SEA 
would be a great partner.” 


v 


(lass council election 
error sparks re-vole 


ELECTIONS, From Al 
got together and tried to 
figure what was going 
on. We ran a mock bal- 
lot, and when we tried to 
vote it became an absten- 
tion.” 

Muniz was listed 
on the re-vote ballot as 
“Muniz, Alberto Pepe” 
to avoid another mal- 
function. 

Voting was reopened 
for the Class of 2018 
presidential election 
from 9 a.m. until 11:59 
p-m on Tuesday. All 
those who had voted 
during the original vot- 
ing, period had to cast a 
second ballot. 

Du won the election 
with 358 votes to Muniz’s 
158. There were 20 absten- 
tions in the re-vote. 

Du spoke about her 
platform and what she 
hopes to accomplish next 
year. 

“My platform was 
centered .on three main 
pillars, which are policy, 
community and academ- 
ics,” Du _ said. “Policy 
was basically about some 
of the legislation that 
my team 
and I really 


and surveys,” he said. 
“lm going to continue 
that next year.” 


He elaborated on his | 
specific plans for gener- | 


ating student feedback. 
“For example, every 


month and a half send | 


out a survey to the class 


to see what they want, a | 
survey with an incentive | 


so that we can get good 
feedback,” Hossain said. 


“We did that this year, | 
and we got amazing re- | 
sponses, and we actually | 


implemented projects.” 
Hossian also spoke 
about his close election. 
“T think elections al- 
ways help you grow as 


a person. When there’s | 


competition you're al- 


ways forced to think of | 


better ideas or initiatives 
you can work on,” he 
said. “Being class presi- 
dent, you can come up 
with realistic campaign 
platforms because you 
have experience.” 

For the senior class, 
Sun was elected presi- 
dent with 234 votes. 


Only four candidates | 


were on the ballot for 
six senator 
positions. 


cared about 
in terms of 
moving our 
class _ for- 
ward. , One 
of them is a 


of 2018 and all the other 
classes. It would estab- 
lish a cohesive market- 
ing branch for SGA and 
it would be led by Hop- 
kins students who are 
really passionate about 
marketing material.” 

Du also spoke about 
the race between her and 
Muniz.. 

“No election is ‘easy in 
my opinion, and I think 


I was sufficiently chal- 


lenged. It was a hard- 


fought election, in my 


opinion, especially after 
the voting was reset and 
concentrated on one day,” 
she said. 

Next year’s sophomore 
class council consist of 
Sarah Zappone, Kwame 
Alston, Sathvik Nambu- 
rar, Lilly Su, Mieraf Teka 


and Tatiana Sorenson.- 


They were the only six 
candidates to run for the 
six positions. 

For next year’s junior 
class council, Hossain 
was reelected president 
with 305 votes over Alex 
‘Sadler, who earned 155 
votes and Ope Olukore- 


de, who received 147 


votes. Charlotte Green, 
Matthew Brown, Nick 
McCormack, Liam Haviv, 


Andrew Phipps and Mi- 


chael Korn were ‘elected 
senators, out of eight can- 
eg 

- Hossain talked about 


his” repos. for. next 


most - defining * 


“No election 
is easy in my 
opinion, and 


Kanami | 


Mori, Sa- 
man Baban, 
Amanda 
Lourenco 
and Max 


tailed what she and her 


bill we are IT think I was Wilde were 
hoping to elected 
pass soon, sufficiently along with 
the Mar- i two write- 
keting and Challenged. hie fendi 
Som UT dates Leela 
area ti ons bill, — : ne ANNA Du, Subram a- 
wi ASS O] OTS” iam “and | 
dtreanthae Nadine 
commu- PRESIDENT Abdullat, 
nication with 57 and 
between 30 votes, re- 
SGA and spectively. 
the Class Sun de- | 


ticket wanted to do as se- | 


nior class officials. 


'*“Some of the goals | 


we wanted were to en- 
sure student input in the 
commencement speaker 
selection process be- 
cause that is an integral 
part of senior year, and 
increasing transparency 
within SGA,” Sun said. 
“T guess also making an 
increased sense of com- 
munity within the senior 
class.” 

Sun also spoke about 
running unopposed in 
the senior class rere 
tial election. 


“T think running un- | 


opposed people were 
like ‘Oh, what’s the point 
of voting if she’s already 
‘going to get it,” she add- 
ed. “I definitely wish I 
had an opponent. I obvi- 
ously, really wanted the 
position, but if someone 
did run against me, I 
would have been even 
more motivated to pro- 
mote myself. xe 

She also discussed 
possible ways to increase 

voter turnout. 

“I think every year the 
senior class has a lower 
voter turnout than other 
classes. I’m 
that has to do with a lack 
of advertisement of the 

elections going on be- 


cause they only send out. 


one email, and I know a 
lot of people » were like, 


‘T didn’t even know they 
t had this,” Sun said, 
“One idea that we 


nk el poets that 


not sure if, 


ence elieve 
eae ed Pi the oe 
4 : : 


chase someone,” 
- ings-Blake said. 


“creat- 
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Freddie Gray case rattles local community 


FREDDIE GRAY, rrom Al 
out as much information 
as possible.” 

A BPD task force is cur- 
rently conducting an inter- 
nal investigation and will 
send a report of its findings 
to the Baltimore City State’s 
Attorney’s Office by May 1. 

On Tuesday, the U.S. 
Justice Department opened 
a civil rights investigation 
into Gray’s death. 

Kwame Alston, a fresh- 
man representative on 
the executive board of the 
Black Student Union (BSU), 
stated the BSU’s position 
on Grays arrest and death. 

“The BSU is saddened 
but not surprised by the 
recent events with Freddie 
Gray. It’s even more sad- 
dening that it happened in 


| our very own back yard. 


We will most likely not be 
having a display because it 
is so close to the end of the 
year, but we are sending 
love to his family,” Alston 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Gray was arrested on 
the morning of April 12 
after running from three 


| police officers who were 
| patrolling 
| bikes. According to Dep- 


the area on 


uty Commissioner Jerry 
Rodriguez, one of the of 
ficers, a lieutenant, made 


| eye contact with Gray and 


another individual at 8:39 
a.m. at the intersection of 
North Mount St. and West 
North Ave., and both men 
began running. 

“The officers were de- 
ployed in an area that’s 
called a hot spot because 


it’s a] high crime area. . 


There’s a lot of narcotics 


activity there,” Rodriguez 


‘said at the press confer- 
nce. "The fi 

. Gray had either 

committed or was com- 

mitting a crime, and that’s 

why he ran... I’m neither 

validating, supporting or 


| rendering a decision. I’m 


merely stating the facts of 
what they gave us.” 
Gray ran two blocks 


| south to the 1700 block of 


Prestbury Street before he 
was stopped and arrested 
at 8:40 a.m. Officers found 
a knife on Gray’s person 
during the arrest, but 
Rawlings-Blake explained 
that this finding does not 
necessarily justify their 
pursuit of Gray. 

“We know that having 
a knife is not necessarily 
a crime. It is not neces- 
sarily probable cause to 
Rawl- 


_ According to Rodri- 
guez, Gray did not resist 


arrest, and the officers ~ 


claim they did not use 
force against him. One of 
the officers took out a taser 
but did not use it, Rodri- 
guez said, as evidenced by 
information downloaded 
off of the taser and an ex- 
amination of Gray’s body. 
According to Rodriguez, 


no parts of Shae oth-- 


medical: assistance, 


er than his spinal cord, ap- 
pear to have been injured. 

“There was no physi- 
cal, bodily injury that we 
saw nor was it evident in 
the autopsy of Mr. Gray. 
None of his limbs were 
broken. He did suffer a 
very tragic injury to his 
spinal cord, which resulted 
in his death. What we don't 
know and what we need to 
get to is how that injury oc- 
curred,” Rodriguez said. 

At 842 am. a van 
was requested, and Gray 
asked for an inhaler. He 
did not receive one. 

According to Rodri- 
guez, Gray was breathing 
when he was placed in 
the van. 

“I know that when Mr. 
Gray was placed inside 
that van, he was able to 
talk. He was upset,” Rodri- 
guez said. 

Amateur videos shot 
by witnesses show offi- 
cers kneeling beside and 
behind Gray, who is lying 
facedown on a sidewalk 
with his hands behind 
his back. Officers then lift 
Gray up and walk him 
over to the police van. 
Gray’s feet drag along the 
ground, and he cries out 
seemingly in pain. 

At 8:46 am. the van 
driver reported Gray act- 
ing irate in the back of the 
van. A few seconds later 
a police unit asked the 
van to pull over so that 
paperwork could be com- 
pleted. While the van was 
stopped, Gray was taken 
out, placed in leg irons 
and put back into the van. 

The van began driving 
again at 8:54 a.m. Four min- 
utes later the driver picked 
UB. gnother yale eee 


vever, f the 
men were separated by a 
metal barrier so they could 
hear but not see one anoth- 
er. The other prisoner has 
been interviewed by the 
police. Also at 8:59 a.m. the 
driver of the van asked for 
an additional unit to check 
on Gray. 

At 9:24 a.m. the van ar- 
rived at the Western Dis- 
trict Police Station about 
‘six blocks from the site of 
Gray’s arrest, and a medic 
was called. 

“When Mr: Gray was 
taken. out of that van, 
he could not talk and he 
could not breathe,” Rodri- 
guez said. 

Police Commissioner 
Anthony Batts acknowl- 
edged that medical at- 


tention should have been 


sought sooner. 

“At one or two of the 
stops, it was noticed that: 
he was having a little 
trouble breathing where 
we should have probably 
asked for paramedics,” 
Batts said at the press con- 
ference. 

The BPD will be chang- 
ing its policies regarding 
prisoner transport and 
ac- 


Lieutenant 


Timeline of Events 


8:39 a.m. — 


Officer makes eye 


contact with Gray and another 
individual; both men run and 
three officers pursue them. 


8:40 a.m. — Gray stopped and 


arrested. 


8:42 a.m. 


Officers request 


transport van; Gray asks for 


inhaler. 


8:46 a.m. — Van driver reports 
Gray ‘acting irate in the back of 
the van; unit asks van to pull over 
to fill out paperwork. 


8:54 a.m. 
again. 


8:59 a.m. 


~ Van begins driving 


— Driver picks up 


another male prisoner; asks for 
additional unit to check on Gray. 


9:24 a.m. 


Van arrives at 


Western District police station; 


medic called. 


cording to Batts. 

“T have ordered a num- 
ber of policies to be re- 
viewed and rewritten, ef- 
fective immediately... This 
includes our in-custody 
transportation procedures 
and also includes the poli- 
cies that address people in 
custody requiring medi-. 


cal attention. Any time 
someone requests medical - 
attention in aos pontent 


to.re- 


at” ‘Batt said. 

Rodriguez said he was 
unsure when Gray’s spi- 
nal cord was injured. 

“T know Mr. Gray suf 
fered a very traumatic in- 
jury, but I don’t know if it 
happened prior to him get- 
ting into the van or while 
he was in the van,” Rodri- 
guez said. 

‘Rawlings-Blake _ be- 
lieves Gray was injured 
in the van. . 

“It’s clear that what 
happened happened in- 
side the van,” she said. 

Batts announced on 
Monday that six officers, 
including the van driver 
and the three bike patrol 
officers, have been sus- 
pended with pay. Batts 
said they are being paid 
in accordance with Mary- 
land state law. 

On Tuesday, the BPD 
identified the officers as 
Brian Rice, 
Sergeant Alicia White, Of 
ficer William Porter, Offi- 
cer Garrett Miller, Officer 
Edward Nero and Officer 
Caesar Goodson. 

Baltimore residents 
have been _ protesting 
Gray’s injury and death 
at the hands police since 


. 


Saturday, the day before 
Gray’s death. The protests 
have remained peaceful 
with participants hold- 
ing up signs and chanting 
phrases including “All 
night, all day, we're gon- 
na fight for Freddie Gray.” 
Gray’s family joined pro- 
testers on Tuesday night 
in a march from the site of 


Gray’ s arrest to the West- 


Blake maid ‘that he hopes 
the protests will remain 
peaceful. 

“Our community is ex- 
periencing a great deal of 
trauma, and none of us get 
the answers that we need 
or that the Gray family de- 
serves by resorting to vio- 
lence,” she said. 

Alston said in the email 
that he is upset by the lack 
of information available 
about Gray’s death. 

“I’m just really upset 
to see, at the time, [it] 
happening over and over 


"again where a black male 


is killed by a police officer 
and then we don’t have 
information on what ac- 
tually happened... I just 
want answers, honestly,” 
Alston wrote. : 
Alston is also concerned 
by the lack of discussion 
regarding this case among 
the student body. He men-— 
tioned an email sent out by 
University President Ron- 
ald J. Daniels on saan! 
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that showed that 51 per- 
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NEWS & FEATURES 
Spring Fair reverses Hopkins holds first Undergraduate Research Day 
stance on display 


By SAM FOSSUM 
For The News-Letter 


The University hosted 
its first Undergradu- 
ate Research Day (URD) 
on April 16 at the Ralph 
S. O’Connor Recreation 


| Center. One hundred sev- 


cent of people polled 
turbing — I found that identified as “pro-life” 
ironic that they found compared to the 42 per- 
that disturbing given that cent who identified as 
Hopkins is a world-class “pro-choice.” 
medical institution. That Dana Ettinger, sec- 
would not be the case in’ retary for the Hopkins 
my view.” Students for Liberty, ex- 
Guernsey discussed pressed her personal 
censorship concerns. opinion on the situation. 
“Even if some peo- “| ‘believe in free 
ple find it offensive, speech, and with free 
that shouldn’t allow for speech comes respon- 
grounds for censorship,” sibility,’ Ettinger said. 
Guernsey “They have 
said. “I don’t the right 
think cen- “T think that to display 
sorship has that propa- 
m place on as students who ganda, but 
the Hopkins . . Spring Fair 
Eee yoare intelligent... is ae fam- | 
think that we can make ily event. I 


as students 


who are in- Gecisions 


telligent, | FE tae. to let them 
think we ourselves. put it up, 
can make — ANDREW but I think 
decisions for its a poor | 
ourselves.” GUERNSEY, decision on | 
B=unree the SGA‘s 
thermore, VFL part.” 
Guernsey Co-PRESIDENT How- 
said that ever, Et- | 
he_ believes | 


Hopkins students are out 
of touch with the views 
of the general American 
public regarding censor- 
ship and abortion. 

“T think many stu- 
dents on the Hopkins 
campus are simply obliv- 
ious to the views of the 
majority of Americans,” 
he said. “I think the cen- 
sorship of the pro-life 
people is evidence of 
that... I think we’re bet- 
ter than this.” 

Guernsey shared the 
results of a Gallup poll 


agree with 
for 


tinger said | 
she agrees with Hopkins | 
Students for Liberty that | 


the decision | 


the North Baltimore Pro- | 


Life Study Group has | 


the right to display their | 
booth at Spring Fair. She 
also explained that liber- 
tarians all have different 
views on abortion, so she 
cannot speak for anyone 
else in the club. 

The North Baltimore 
Pro-Life Study Group’s 
booth will be open to the 
general public for view- | 
ing at Spring Fair this | 
weekend. 


en students from 25 de- 
partments presented their 
research, which covered 
academic disciplines in- 
cluding engineering, hu- 
manities, natural sciences 
and social sciences. 

The idea for URD was 
first proposed eight years 
ago by neuroscience Pro- 
fessor Linda Gorman. 
Since then, she has been 
its chief advocate. She was 
first inspired when she 
witnessed a similar event 
at Wake Forest University. 

Gorman was met with 
little initial support back 
in 2008 but continued lob- 
bying for the event. She 
broached the topic with 
Katherine Newman, then 
dean of the Krieger School 
of Arts and Sciences 
(KSAS), and put together a 
task force led by Gorman. 

When the idea for 
holding the URD in con- 
junction with SOHOP, 
the. event for accepted 
prospective students, was 
proposed, Gorman was 
eager to pursue the idea. 

“It would not only 
showcase our students 


| and all the good work 


that they’re doing, but it 
would hopefully increase 


| the traffic that the stu- 


dents got,” Gorman said. 
Gorman brought Da- 
vid Phillips, Vice Provost 
for Admissions and Fi- 
nancial Aid, to the project. 
Together, they were able 
to get the necessary space 
in the Recreation Center, 


and they decided to hold 
the event during lunch to 
draw in many students. 

The deans’ offices of 
both KSAS and the Whit- 
ing School of Engineering 
(WSE) funded the event. 

Current and prospective 
students, along with pro- 
fessors and members of the 
public, mingled between 
posters. At each poster, 
undergraduates were pre- 
senting their research and 
answering questions. 

‘Dan Friedman, a soph- 
omore philosophy major, 
was presenting his work 
on searching for a de- 
fense of the principle of 
parsimony, the extreme 
unwillingness to spend 
money. He was excited for 
this event and its future. 

“It’s a really cool op- 
portunity to walk around 
the gym and see all these 
posters and see the incred- 
ible research that under- 
graduates are doing in the 
field from anthropology 
to philosophy to neurosci- 
ence,” Friedman said. “I’ve 
had a couple visitors today 
come and take an interest 
in my work, and I know I 
plan on doing the same. 
It all ties into this sort of 
notion of Hopkins as this 
place where interdisciplin- 
ary learning and synthesis 
and creativity thrive.” 

Yue Cao, a senior neu- 
roscience major and a 
Woodrow Wilson fellow, 
is conducting research to 
help discover new kinds | 
of treatment for memory 
impairment observed in 
schizophrenic patients. 

“The day so far has 
been pretty smooth,” Cao | 
said. “I’ve met a few pre- 
frosh who have been ac- 
cepted to the program, 
and so it’s great to see 


SGA debates future status of Chick-fil-A on. campus 


CHICKFILA, FROM Al 

development plans on 

and near campus. Guern- 
sey asked that SGA “do 
nothing about a hypothet- 
ical Chick-fil-A,” calling 
the bill “a discriminatory 
policy.” 

The idea of a Chick-fil-A 
on campus first came about 
when students posted on 
the SGA Facebook page 
that they would like to 
see a franchise opened on 
campus. Two weeks ago, 
DSAGA brought the’ hypo- 
thetical issue of Chick-fil-A 
opening on Hopkins’ cam- 
pus to the SGA. Freshman 
John Hughes, a member of 
DSAGA, called the state- 
ment a proactive measure 
if Hopkins were to consid- 
er opening a Chick-fil-A in 

‘the future. 

Then, during last week’s 
meeting, other students ex- 
pressed their opposition to 
this possibility, prompting 
a group of senators to write 
a statement concerning the 


issue. 


Free speech is at the cen- 
ter of the debate. Hughes 
differentiated between 
political opinion and hate 


speech, believing that ban- — 


ning Chick-fil-A because of 

its anti-gay stance is not vi-, 
olating free speech because 

Chick-fil-A was engaging 

in acts of hate speech. 

“The types of organiza- 
tions that Chick-fil-A con- 
tributes money to were not 
a church which happens to 
coincidentally be anti-LG- 
BT. Chick-fil-A was giving 
money to organizations 
which were supporting the 
formulation of things like 
laws in Uganda that were 
literally allowing gay peo- 
ple to be executed for being 
gay,” Hughes said. 

To expand this point, 
Hughes raised different fac- 
tors, such as services and 
reputation, that would go 
into decisions about what 
businesses are going to be 
on university property. 

“It’s just like when 
CNN hires a news corre- 
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spondent,” Hughes said: 
“They're hiring that cor- 


respondent to. IPE Sseot 


CNN, ” 

Though he was not 
present at this week’s SGA 
meeting, Hughes’ view 
was that SGA should ban 
the opening of a Chick- 
fil-A on campus to keep 
campus a safe place for 
members of the LGBTQ 


“community. 


Later, sophomore John 
Kuhn remarked on behalf 
of Hopkins Students for: 
Liberty. 

“As libertarians, we do 
support equality for LG- 
BTQ members, and we do 
believe in their ideals, and 


we do believe that non- - 


heterosexuals should be 
treated equally under the 
law,” Kuhn said. “How- 
ever, we did come down 
in opposition to the bill.” 


Kuhn addressed cer-_ 


tain societal ideals and 
norms and discussed that 
the Chick-fil-A business 
model is not discrimina- 


‘4 


_ agree with. I support every- 


_ tory. 

“They treat gays or 
transgenders or anyone 
equally. It’s just through 
franchises. And there 
haven't been any instanc- | 
es of discrimination at 
Chick-fil-A,” Kuhn said. 

To emphasize his point, 
Kuhn drew a parallel say- 
ing that if Chick-fil-A were 
to be banned, many compa- 
nies would also be banned. 

“I generally am opposed 
to liberal policies, but you 
don’t see me trying to ban 
Starbucks or Ben & Jerry’s 


because their CEO made |} 


liberal remarks,” Kuhn 
said. “No student group 
should have that kind of 
preferential treatment and 
that unique power to just 
ban whatever franchise or 
organization that they don’t 


thing they stand for. I think 
people are very afraid to 
deny them what they want 
because it’s politically in- 
correct to say no to the LG- 
BTQ community.” 

Both Guernsey and 
Kuhn made the proposal 
at the meeting that Chick- 


fil-A should be allowed on 
campus. 

Following these pre- 
sentations, SGA Executive 
President Janice Bonsu 
clarified that SGA was 
not voting to ban Chick- | 
fil-A and does not in fact 


' have the liberty to do so. 


Rather, the resolution pro- 
posed by SGA was intend- 
ed to express an opinion 
on the matter, one that the 
administration may not 
necessarily share. 

_ The discussion culmi- 
nated in a vote in which an 

overwhelming majority, 18 

in favor and 8 against, sup- 
ported an adherence to the 
statement made by SGA in 


| the resolution: that all other 


should be exhaust- 
ed before Chick-fil-A were 
tocometocampus. 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Students in a variety of departments presented their research. 


that they already want to 
know what the Wilsons 
are working on.” 

Sophomore Ally Hirsch 
thought the event was a 
positive experience and 
commended its diversity. 

Hirsch said that she 
was inspired by the event. 

“I actually was think- 
ing about it,” she said. “I 
am Econ, so I'd really need 
to delve more into the the- 
ory and possible research 
opportunities within this 
major. Even so, I think it 
would be a really cool op- 
portunity, and I definitely 
will look into it.” 

For Gorman and many 
who helped her organize 
the event, the day was a 
success. 

“I think for our first 
attempt, it looked profes- 
sional,” Gorman said. “I 
think that the students 


who I've talked to about it 
were excited. I was happy, 
because when 1 looked 
around there were peo- 
ple standing, talking to 
students at their posters, 
which you never see.” 
Currently the URD 


‘Task Force is debriefing 


and evaluating the impact 
and success of the event. 
This debrief will include a 
survey sent to all the stu- 
dents who participated in 
the event and to all the-de- 
partments. Gorman is op- 
timistic that the URD will 
become an annual fixture 
here at Hopkins and that 
it will continue to grow. 
“Every single depart- 
ment and program at 


‘ Wake Forest participates 


in this, so that’s what I’m 
hoping: that more and 
more people will partici- 
pate,” Gorman said. 


University delays release 


By ASHLEY KIM 
| Staff Writer 


The administration will 
| send out an anonymous 
| survey to the entire Uni- 
versity community to get 
a more accurate picture of 
the climate surrounding 


sexual violence as part of — 
| “Not Alone,” the first re- 


port of the White House 
Task Force to Protect Stu- 
dents from Sexual Assault. 

Jackie Campbell and 
Bushra Sabri from the 
School of Nursing have 
spearheaded the efforts 
to put together this sur- 
vey. Although the Univer- 
sity originally planned to 
send out the survey ear- 
lier this month, an official 
date for the release of the 
survey has not yet been 
announced. 

American colleges and 
universities are required 
to disclose all reported 
sexual assaults that occur 
on campus under the Clery 
Act, but numerous surveys 
have found that sexual as- 
sault is often unreported. 

“As America’s first re- 
search university, Johns 
Hopkins is at its best when’ 
working with good data,” 


Provost Robert C. Lieber- . 


man said. “The climate 
survey is an attempt to en- 
sure that as we take steps 


_to change culture and 


craft policy, we do so in 
an informed and strategic 
manner.” 

Vice Provost for Stu- 
dent Affairs Kevin Shol- 
lenberger said that he 
hopes students will fill 
out the survey so that 
the University can evalu- 
ate their current efforts 
to curb sexual assault on 
campus. In the past year, 
the University has estab- 
lished a 24/7 helpline for 
victims of sexual assault 
and hired a Sexual Assault 
Prevention, Education and 
Response Coordinator. 

“A — climate 
will help us gather data 
about what is happen- 
ing on campus,” Shollen- 


berger wrote in an email. 


to The News-Letter. “How 
‘our students perceive is- 
sues of sexual assault and 


+ 


survey 


of sexual assault survey 


available resources and 
how we can best continue 
to build a safe and secure 
environment for every- 
one. Many colleges and 
universities throughout 
the country are conduct- 
ing climate seveys in 
this area.” 

_ Although Shollenberg- 
er wrote that he hopes a 
majority of the student 
body will choose to fill out 
the survey, they cannot 
require students to do so. 
Unlike course evaluations, 
which the University re- 
quires students to fill out 
in order to receive their 
grades, the sexual assault 
climate survey is meant to 
be a scientific survey; thus, 
consent is required from 
every participant. 

Sophomore Laura Mar- 
lowe said that although 
she believes the survey: 
is a good idea, she is con- 
cerned that’ students will 
abuse their anonymity to 
misrepresent the reality 
of campus sexual assault. 

“There’s no responsi- 
bility or liability for what 
they say because their 
name is not attached,” 
Marlowe said. “I would be 
concerned that some peo- 
ple would try to mess up 
the survey intentionally 
to skew or to in some way 
misalign what appears to 
be the general view of the 
student population.” 

Marlowe cited an email 


from: the University of 


Wisconsin-Madison sent 
to their students about | 
how to prevent sexual as- 
sault. The email, which 
was widely shared on the 


Internet, stated that “sex- 


ual assault is never the — 


fault of the victim” and .— 


encourages students to 
“practice being assertive 
about your boundaries.” 
“It would be better to 
educate people to help stop 
problems that are currently . 
going on,” Marlowe said. 
According to the Na- 
tional Crime Victimization 
survey conducted by the’ 
U.S. Department of Justice 
in 2014, college students 
are even less likely to re- 
port a sexual assault than. 
those not in college. 
‘ pis 
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Forty percent of the pedestrians killed in 
Maryland in 2008 were impaired by alcohol. 
Be smart—call the Blue Jay Shuttle for a ride. 


Don’t be a statistic. 
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TERM I: May 26 - June 26 REGISTRATION 


TERM II: June 29 - a 31 Online registration is now open. 
-- j Visit http://isis.jhu.edu 


MINI TERM I: June 22 ~ July 2 
MINI TERM Il: July 6 - 17 
MINI TERM Ill: July 20 - 31 


TUITION 


Summer tuition is reduced to $795 per credit. 
Financial aid is available. Visit http://jhu.edu/ 
summer/ ey i RSA TN 


SOME COURSES ALSO AVAILABLE AT 


Montgomery County Campus 
and-Washington, DC 


HOUSING 


To leam about summer housing, 
contact the Housing and Dining Office 
at http://jhu,edu/hds 
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HIP HOP 


The next generation of COLUMNS is here. This is the place for restaurants, fashion, fitness, cooking, relationships and lifestyle... 


My four years of adventure at Hopkins 


fall that helped me learn | 


COURTESY OF ZACH ZILBER 


During my time at Hopkins, | was fortunate enough to attend many Orioles games at Camden Yards. 


n my last column, 
I wrote about pop 
culture events that 
were significant to 
me and also acted 
as time markers in my 
years at college. I keep 
thinking that it feels 
like I just moved into 
my freshman dorm yes- 
terday, but when I think 
about certain songs that 
were hits during orien- 
tation, for example, it 
seems like eons ago. Oh, 
and high school seems 
like an eternity away. 
Similarly I look back 
at my four years of ex- 


Bear with me since this 
will be a rambling list. 
In terms of Hopkins 
adventures, I was incred- 
ibly lucky to have par- 
ticipated in a myriad of 
activities ranging from 
campus programming 
(I’m on the HOP, one of 
the best decisions I ever 
made and something I 
never knew I would love) 
to Greek life to having a 
radio show to being a 
member of a club team 
and going to many tour- 
naments at neighboring 
schools to being an edi- 
tor-in-chief of a campus 


‘periences as a whole publication: These actiy- 
and have a pretty toxic ities kept me incredibly 
thought: busy, but 
What did I I learned 
do, and was how to 


it enough? 


Elizabeth 


manage my 


also 


“and 


- 5 met some 
whatever M F . friends for 
that means? Y avorite life. 

These ques- In my 
tions are so Th g last se- 
-incredibly In be mester, » I 
counterpro- crossed in- 
ductive, as tramurals 


my dad would say, be- 
cause there is nothing I 
can do about it now. 

As this is one of my 
last columns, I feel like 
it is necessary to write 
another nostalgia piece. 
However, this time I will 
try to think about all of 
the experiences I have 
had at Hopkins while 
acknowledging those 
which I unfortunately 
was not able to have. 


off the bucket list when 
I formed a co-ed soc- 
cer team with friends 
from my Cuba Interses- 
sion trip. I tried to take 
advantage of as many 
weekend trips organized 
by the school as I could, 
but I regret to say that I 
never went on an out- 
doors trip. I have quite a 
few friends on JHOC and 
OP and consider them 
all to be so cool. I wish I 


It's like people don't get how 
fractions work. 4/20 looks a lot 


cleaner as 1/5 


rekt. 
Overheard a girl on her phone: 
"Mark face it, youhave the 
personality of a Triscuit." #rekt 


Details 


had signed up for a trip. I 
also never used the rock 
wall in the Rec Center. 

I worked on at least 
one campus event each 


a lot about Baltimore. Bal- 
timore is as much a part 
of the Hopkins college 


experience as anything | 
else. I devoted an entire | 
article last year in this | 


column to the fact that I 


love going to school in a | 


city, and how important 
it is to have chances to do 
cultural things off cam- 
pus. I took a museums 
course freshman year 
that helped me explore a 


I stayed in Baltimore last | 


summer and got to know 
it and felt bad when I 
couldn’t frequent my fa- 
vorite spots as often as I 
would have liked to once 
school started. I encour- 
age everyone from out- 
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The price of Lilly 
Pulitzer. worth wt? 


here is no 
doubt in my 
mind that 
when I think 
“Lilly Pulit- 


zer” I think college so- 


| rority. I may be biased 


because of my occasional 
and unfortunate “srati- 
ness,” but upon _hear- 


| ing the news of a Lilly 
lot of Baltimore early on | 
and get a lay of the land. | 


side Baltimore to stay in | 
the city for at least one | 


summer. 
I went to a Ravens 
game in the fall and 


many Orioles games. I 
went to the Poe House 
and Fort McHenry and 
hung out at the Peabody 


during secret week. A 
good deal is a good deal, 
and at the end of the 
day, Lilly Pulitzer be- 
lieved in this collection, 
so why shouldn't its loy- 
al customers? 

Between the jump- 
suits, purses and bikinis, 
the Lilly for Target line 
sold out instantly. Twit- 


Pat ietezeeun ter reacted 
collection e Te to 
at Target, Katharine the isap- 
| I was ec- pointment, 
static. I was, chaos and 
however, U ery pure Da 
|shocked ity splen- 
when I saw Lj $ k& dor that 
so many IDStic shook. the 
mixed re- Targets of 
views. Peo- G the nation. 
ple across qd amera Bruised 
the nation faces and 
were up in arms over shed tears were ram- 


“affordable Lilly.” It led 


| me to wonder why an 


expensive Lilly was the 


| only ideal Lilly? To me 
, fashion was never the 


| further, 


| the 


week I Library. | 
was in I never 
school. I : went} 
partici- These questions ie ere 
; ; A act 
pated in are so incredibly ee 
commu- - um. 
nity ser- counterproductive... 1 met | 
vice with : quite a 
A Pp o because there is few Balen 
for the nothing I can do Bo oe 
first two celebs, 
years. I about it now. includ- 
directed ing Jay 
one of the Blue 
the Barn- Jay (okay, 


stormers’ freshman one- 
acts with a best friend 
a year after being in 
one myself and was in 
the musical The Drowsy 


formance theater class. I 
never took a dance class 
or used a 3-D printer. 

I went abroad for two 
Intersessions and an en- 
tire semester, and, like 
I said before, not a day 
goes by when I do not 
consider myself the luck- 
iest person to have had 
those opportunities. 

I will graduate with a 
major and minor that are 
fairly different from one 
another. I took so many 
classes outside of my ma- 
jor that challenged me. I 
never took a Women and 
Gender Studies class, 
and I regret it. 

Ihad two campus jobs. 
I had an internship last 


haperone in freshman 
“year. I also’ took a per- 


a Hopkins celeb), the | 


Natty Boh Mascot, Boog 
Powell at Camden Yards, 
John Waters at a book 
signing and then-Gov- 


-ernor O/’Malle 
he came to’ talk at Hop- 


kins. I was so happy to 
have seen such incred- 
ible speakers at Hopkins 
over the years and also 
at various venues in Bal- 
timore. I had a column in 
the campus newspaper. 

As of now, this is what 
I can think of. Maybe 
some of these bucket 
list experiences can be 
checked off in the next 
few weeks, but time is 
running out. I have to 
remember that I did the 
most with the time I had. 
I met a fantastic group 
of people and delved 
more into my passions. 
Thanks for the memo- 
ries, Hopkins. On to the 
next adventure. 


price tag but rather how 
it looked overall. 

Upon investigating 
people began 
calling this movement 
“death of Lilly.” 
With such an abhorred 


| response, I figured that 


the patterns must have 
been butchered and de- 
stroyed. When I saw the 


| preview it was quite the 


contrary. While it was 
not the im- 


pant this past Sunday. I, 
myself, suffering from 
homecoming, was not 
awake for this collection. 
For as much hate as Lilly 
for Target received, they 
had no issue with sales. 
People began auctioning 
their deals on eBay, and 
the entire Target website 
shut down. All for Lilly 
Pulitzer. 

Target regularly 
brings in guest lines to up 
their marketing toward 
“fashion-forward” wom- 
en. In the past, they have 
worked with Missoni, 

Phillip Lim, 


peccable Jason Wu 
designs and Anna 
that sot A good deal isa Sui eaIoN 
upwards many  oth- 
of $100, I good deal, and ers. High 


thor- | 


The biggest contrast 
with the actual Lilly 
line, however, is that 
over 200 items in the 
collection are under $30. 
I am not cheap, nor do 
I have any self control 
when it comes to binge 
shopping. This Lilly 
line, though, seems ab- 
solutely ideal to me. No 
one needs a real Lilly for 
Preakness, and I’m en- 
raged this wasn’t around 


Details _ 


impressed’ day, ily ulitzer ~ tried~ “Bet, 
by the heli : 5 ting more! 
cute frocks DE ieved in this designers in 
priced ata eollection. their store 
mere $28. because of 
The whole the inevita- 
collection ble fact that 
has pieces ranging from people buy for name and 
$2 up to $200. buy for the deal. This fact 


is clearly true for Lilly for 
Target. The beach glam- 
our and southern prep 
styles Lilly offers is irre- 
sistible for many. ° 

In my opinion, low. 
cost designer lines work. 
They're accessible, styl- 
ish and a little piece of 
luxury for each woman. 
The “shame” of buying 
Lilly for Target isn’t a 
shame at all, just a really 
great deal. 


Professors forcing students to 
buy textbooks they wrote is the 
college equivalent to "check out 
my fire mixtape" _ | 


Details 


my friend set me up ona blind | 
date... the guy took me to the | 
FFC and swiped me in * 


r 
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0. Here’s what 
I'd like to do: 
I'd like to 
call up every 
company on the 
planet who ever dared 
package a collection of 
sugar and salt and cinna- 
mon, wrapping it up all 
prettily, decorating their 
cardboard boxes with 
vibrant colors and danc- 
ing animals, shoving it 
all right in my face... I’d 
like to call them up, and 
slap them. Shake them. 
Shove them, just like they 
shoved me. Right there, 
across the span of space 
and time, shove them all 
through the telephone. 
Why, you ask, the sud- 
den burst of angst? Be- 
cause these companies 
have given me a serious, 
undeniable problem, and 
that problem is the hole 
burning its way graceful- 
ly through my wallet. 


My fellow college 
compadres, can I get 
a “hallelujah” on this 
one? Food is making 


me broke, and though it 
feels so undeniably luxu- 
rious in the moment, it’s 
horrifying. My money 
grows wings and flies 
the coop of my weak pos- 
session as soon as it gets 
a whiff of guacamole or 
ice cream or the blended 
mocha javas at Brody. I’m 
admitting my problem 
— I’m addicted. I, like all 
who I know, am a slave 
to my stomach. And it’s a 
destructive relationship 
built to last. 

It’s hard to pinpoint 


when exactly I realized 
I was addicted to food, 
when exactly it hit me that 
the consumer-oriented 
businesses of the world 
would have me in their 
vicious clutch for as long 
as I shall live, but it defi- 
nitely Happened, with 
a capital H. There was 
a turning point. There 
was a moment when my 


HIP HOP 


BUT ALSO observations, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and, of course, sex. 


Gilmore Girls: How my food addiction hic with a television show 


be absolutely nothing if 
not for their strong doses 
of caffeine. Watching Lo- 
relai and Rory Gilmore 
tear down Stars Hollow 
in my middle school 
years, I recall gawking 
at the sheer volume of 
caffeinated liquid that 
passed through their 
lips. Dear God, I thought, 
how do they process all 


whole orally-focused life that? 
flashed before me, and it And not just the cof- 
all began to fee — no, 
sink in. onge OO nove 
Perhaps Lillian Kairis because 
it was Gilm- that would 
ore Girls. H kj ' be only 
My _ favor- Op INS In minorly 
ite show, ‘ appall- 
from ages PYOSC & PICCUIES ing. The 
nine to 14 Dear-God- 


(to present), taught me a 
lot. It taught me how to 
talk faster than a radio 
announcer while inter- 
jecting witty comebacks 
and obscure pop culture 
references at every possi- 
ble opportunity. It taught 
me how to read intellec- 
tual novels and watch 
quirky films on Friday 
nights with my parents. 
It taught me how to love 
my mother like a best 
friend. And, before the 
mushiness overtakes me, 
here’s the point I was try- 
ing to make: It taught me 
about food. 

It gave me a solid, 
passionate, head-over- 
heels adoration for food. 
And coffee. The Gilm- 
ore Girls’s speed-talking 
thing, as any television- 
savvy, college-aged fe- 
male would know, would 


how-do-they-digest- 
that also comments on 
food, stacks on stacks 
on stacks of snacks and 
desserts and full-on fi- 
let mignons, shoved into 
the lovely Gilmore Girls’ 
mouths on a regular ba- 
sis. I honestly found it 
quite impressive. Their 
speed. Their sheer stam- 
ina. Anybody who fol- 
lows up a burger with a 
cheesecake and a milk- 
shake is an MVP in my 
book. That’s a way to live 
your life. 

All of this may sound 
tongue-in-cheek, but re- 
ally, I was impressed 
with the Gilmore Girls. 
I wasn’t disgusted by 
their food and coffee 
intake like I kind of ex- 
pected myself to be, but 
rather I was intrigued. 
This was the first tele- 


= = 


vision program I’d ever 
seen that had actually 
actively displayed meal- 


times, showing real- 
istically — or perhaps 
a little exaggeratedly 


— the amount of edible 
delectables the human 
race actually consumes. 
It’s remarkable when 
you notice it. And so I 
watched with intrigue 
as the Gilmore Girls had 
cupcakes and burgers 
and pasta and muffins 
— and not just “had” it, 
but relished in it, raved 
about it, talked about 
it ad infinitum. They 
were unabashedly food- 
obsessed. And I guess 
that’s when it occurred 


COURTESY OF WALLY GOBETZ VIA FLICKR 
My love of food does not discriminate. From cheeseburgers to blended mocha javas, my love has no bounds. 


to me — it’s okay if I’m 
food-obsessed too. 
Because, well, I am. I 
always have been, a little 
bit. At least, it was always 
bound to happen. Calo- 
rie-induced energy is an 
undeniable necessity — 
food will always be a part 
of my life, a staple of my 
days, and an event in and 
of itself, every time. Gilm- 
ore Girls was the gentle 
hit-over-the-head remind- 
er that my food addiction 
was real, and it was never 
really going to go away. 
But here’s what I told 
myself, somewhere in 
between the ages of nine 
and 14: If I’m going to be 
food-obsessed, I’m going 


to do it right. Gilmore Girls, 
food-raving, food-loving 
right. I’m going to relishin 
foreign cuisines and well- 
made meals and multiple 
courses and taste testings. 
Gilmore Girls, essentially, 
inspired me to be a foodie. 
And thus, though 
pains me to say it, it’s 
also kind of Gilmore Girls 
who brought me here, 
empty-walleted, about 
to call up the Food and 
Drug Administration 
and demand an expla- 
nation for their tempta- 
tions and their cruelty. 
Cruelty. But alas — it’s a 
necessary, delicious evil. 
And I wouldn’t have it 
any other way. 
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Editorial 


Engage with SGA so it can represent you 


The Student Government Asso- 
ciation (SGA) passed a resolution on 
Tuesday expressing its disapproval 
of a potential Chick-fil-A opening on 
campus, as a result of the company’s 
public stances on homosexuality and 
past homophobic remarks by the 
company’s leaders. This decision is 
consistent with statements that have 
been made by the SGA ever since the 
controversy came to light three years 
ago. The SGA has spoken on this is- 
sue, and the Editorial Board encour- 
ages the administration to respect the 
student voice and to refuse a Chick- 
fil-A location on campus. The SGA is 
the established voice of the Hopkins 
student community, and when it 
speaks, it speaks as representative of 
the student body in its entirety. 

Students’ ability to have a voice 
in decisions like these is directly 
tied with the SGA’s power — if the 
administration chooses to disregard 
what the SGA is saying, then stu- 
dents effectively have no voice. We as 
undergraduates should demand that 
our SGA be heard on this and other 
issues. Otherwise why have a repre- 
sentative governing body at all? 

That said, it is imperative that the 
student government truly act asa rep- 
resentative body, and the only way to 
ensure this is to, as students, actively 
engage with our campus leaders. If 


students oppose this resolution, they 
should lobby SGA senators to retract 
it and vote for candidates who also 
oppose it. Civic engagement with 
the SGA is the antidote to frustration 
with SGA‘s decisions. 

We believe that the solution to 
policy disagreements lies with the 
student body, and we encourage all 
students to be more active in com- 
municating with their current SGA 
representatives. If you care about the 
Chick-fil-A issue or anything else, 
then talk to your senators and class 
presidents. If you think they aren’t 
representing your views well, then 
make sure that they know where 
you, their constituents, stand. 

We also encourage students to 
have more interest in future candi- 
dates in upcoming elections. Ques- 
tioning candidate platforms and vot- 
ing accordingly will place our voice 
in the best possible hands. Ideally, 
this increased dynamic should stem 
from a genuine care for how (and by 
whom) we are being represented. 

The Editorial Board recognizes 
that it is important to ensure that 
our government is strongly tied to 
its constituent students. But the only 
way the SGA can truly act as the 
voice of the student body is if the stu- 
dent body actively works to ensure 
the SGA acts as its voice. — 


Letters to the Editor 


MSE, Brody to remain separate but complementary 


To the Editors: 


Thank you for your 
April 16 editorial “MSE 
Should Not Become An- 
other Brody.” More than 


ings with the community 
in coming months. We 
have participatory design 
“exercises slated for later 
this semester and will 
plan additional outreach 


same time, please know 
that we have no plans to 
“fix” what isn’t broken 
and very much under- 
stand the valuable com- 
plementarity that exists 
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The News-Letter encourages letters to the editor and op-eds. The Johns Hopkins News-Let- 
ter reserves the sole right to edit all op-ed pieces and/or letters to the editor for space, 
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as its headline. Upon submission, all op-eds and letters to the editor become property 
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ter to the editor for any reason, at the sole discretion of the Editors-in-Chief. Letters to 
the editor are limited to 250 words, must address content previously published in The 
News-Letter, and must include the author’s name, address and phone number. Letters 
must be received by 5 p.m. Monday for inclusion in that week's issue; they should be 
sent to chiefs@jhunewsletter.com (with “Letter to the editor ‘ in the subject line) or the 
mailing address below. To write an op-ed, contact opinions@jhunewsletter.com. Op-eds 
are not limited in their length except as available space may dictate. All submissions 
may be published online as well as in the paper, and no anonymous submissions will 
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black lives should matter to students 


By EMELINE ARMITAGE 


I am not a Baltimore native. 
But I strive to be not only a Bal- 
timore resident, but also a Bal- 
timore citizen. As a resident, 
I should have a vested interest 
in what happens in the greater 
Baltimore community — not 
just fun events in the Inner 
Harbor or Hampden. Citizen- 
ship is more than residency; It’s 
involvement, it’s work and it’s 
caring. As Hopkins students, 
it is our collective duty to civi- 
cally engage in the Baltimore 
community. : 

Last Sunday, Freddie Gray, 
a 27-year-old black man, died 
due to a fatal spine injury after 
he was arrested by Baltimore 
police on April 12. His spine 
was severed 80 percent at the 
neck after being taken into 
custody and the Deputy Balti- 
more Police Commissioner Jer- 
ry Rodriguez claims that offi- 
cers did not use force on Gray. 
The police have been extreme- 
ly vague in their reports about 
the incident, but they arrested 
Gray after he ran from four po- 
lice bicycles. William Murphy 
Jr., Gray’s family’s lawyer, stat- 
ed that Gray had not commit 
ted a crime at the time of his 
arrest and said, “We believe 
the police are keeping the cir- 
cumstances of Freddie’s death 
secret until they develop a ver- 
sion of events that will absolve 
them of all responsibility.” 

There is an eyewitness vid- 
eo of the event, which I found 
extremely hard to watch. It is 
evident to me that the police 
were negligent in their arrest 
of -Gray.. Although the police 

_“ have reported that Gray was 
injured after being taken into 
a police van, it is clear that he 
is very distressed in the video. 
His body is limp and his ago- 
nizing cries pierce through the 
sounds of the crowd and po- 
lice. I had to pause the video, 
as I couldn't handle listening 
to his screams of pain. Even 
though it is difficult to watch 
the video and learn about this 
case, I think it’s essential that 
we, as a Hopkins community, 
are aware of what’s happening. 
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Ignorance of these events is no 
excuse; any ignorance at this 
point is willful. 

As a Cleveland native, | 
am ashamed of the way my 
city treats its black citizens. 
From Tanisha Anderson, the 
unarmed, mentally ill woman 
who was killed in police cus- 
tody, to Timothy Russell and 
Malissa Williams, the un- 
armed man and woman who 
were killed after police shot 137 
times into their car, to Tamir 
Rice, the unarmed 12-year-old 
who was shot by police while 
he was playing in the park, 
the Cleveland police’s record 
of brutality is shameful, as 
shown in damning detail in a 
scathing report released by the 
Justice Department in Decem- 
ber. It is amoral for me, a white 
18-year old woman, to live ina 
racist city without pushing for 
change. I want my friends and 


and apathy is disgraceful. Up- | 


holding Black Lives Matter 
means supporting our friends, 
relatives, peers, teachers and 
the people who make our food 
and clean up after us. 

On Monday, President Ron 
Daniels sent out an email invit- 
ing students to “JHU Forums 
on Race in America/’ forums 


that will concentrate on racial | 


inequality and community po- 


_licing in places like Ferguson, 


Staten Island, North Charles- 
ton and Baltimore. The forums 
— which are about 7 months 
late, but better late than never 
— are a perfect opportunity for 
Hopkins students to learn more 
about these issues and show that 
they care about the community. 
Although going to these forums 
should not be the only way Hop- 
kins students become involved, 
they are a good start. 

Choosing Hopkins meant 


their loved that our iden- 
ones, partners tities would 
and future : ; change. We 
children and It is amoral for ates became Blue 
partners to gq white 18-year-old Jays, members 
have the same ; s of sororities 
rights and Woman,toliveina and _ fraterni- 
safeties I have. racist city without ties, research- 
Now that I am ’ ers, tutors, 
both a Cleve- pushing for change. musicians, 
land native gamers and 
and Baltimore athletes. But 
resident, it is we also. be- 


my responsibility to be en- 
gaged in both cities and fight 
for change. 

As Hopkins students, it can 
be difficult to be involved in 
the community as we are of- 
ten drowning in classwork, 
social activities, extracurricu- 
lar activities or jobs. But it 
doesn’t matter how difficult it 
is — it’s our moral responsibil- 
ity. Even if we can’t make the 
protests, which we should try 
to, we need be educated about 
what’s happening. We need 
to remember that Black Lives 
Matter and to work to uphold 
that ideal throughout our day 
by calling out racist jokes and 
comments and talking about 
these types of issues with our 
peers. We are all educated, 
intelligent people: Ignorance 
about these issues is a choice, 


come Baltimore residents and, 
hopefully, Baltimore citizens. 
In choosing to become a Hop- 
kins student, we also choose, 
knowingly or not, to take on 
the responsibility of becom- 
ing a member of the Baltimore 
community. I encourage my 
friends and peers to live up to 
the moral duty of being a resi- 
dent and citizen of Baltimore 


and to making sure that black | 


lives do matter. We all can in- 
dividually decide what kind of 
community we want to shape 
and be a part of, and I hope 
we become a community that 
does not willfully succumb to 
the lazy appeal of apathy and. 
ignorance., 

Emeline Armitage is a freshman 
International Studies major from 
Cleveland. 


The mudslinging on campus should stop 


‘By DAVID FELDMAN 


Over recent months, the Beta 
Theta Pi fraternity (Beta) has 
greatly expanded its sphere 
of influence and has assumed 
almost complete control over 
campus institutions such as 
The News-Letter and the SGA. 
Through such extraordinary 
levels of campus influence, Beta 
has unquestionably solidified 
its status as the premier Greek 
organization at Hopkins. .In 
fact, if the brothers of this or- 
ganization maintain their ex- 
traordinary pace for getting 
other fraternities kicked off of 
- campus, in 12 years, they will 
be not just be the premier all- 
male social Greek organization, 
but rather, the only one left. Oh 
yes, the day of reckoning is at 
hand, and it’s only the begin- 
ning: Less known to the public 
are Beta’s aspirations for world 
domination through its burgeon- 
ing membership in the illustri- 
ous and secretive “Illuminati.” 
The organization apparently 
commended Beta for all of its 
great work last semester and 
. extended an invitation — which 
the brothers unanimously ac- 
cepted, without question. 
In the following section, 
‘I conduct an interview with 
one of these Illuminati Betas 
(known as Betaminatti). The — 
unusual format in which this 
interview is presented reflects 
the stringent identity-conceal- 
im s ‘ ene: 
the Illuminati national organ 
zation. It is written as an opin 


} 


A 


’ 


‘ 
Lee Ue: 
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Q: As published on the Tor 
accessible dark-web Betaminat- 
ti website, Beta's primary goal 
is to "infiltrate the top tier of 
the Greek system and become 
‘top dawgs’ by getting everyone 
kicked off campus and then all 
girls will like us." How does be- 
ing part of the Illuminati help 
Beta with these goals? 

A: "How can we be expected 
to teach children to learn how 
to read if they can't even fit in- 
side the building?... | don't want 
to hear your excuses. The center 
has to be at least three times big- 
ger than this." — Derek Zoolan- 
der, Zoolander (2001) 

Q: Why do you think any- 
one still doubts that Beta re- 
cently conspired to rig campus 
elections? ~ 

"Toga!-Toga!" — Bluto, Nation- 
al Lampoon's Animal House (1978) 

Q: Excluding the. obvious 
candidates and their less-than- 
burgeoning nether regions and 


‘their social irrelevance, what 


else do you think Betas are com- 
pensating for? 

A: "Mama always said life 
was like a box of chocolates. 
You never know what you're 
gonna get." — Forrest Gump, 
Forrest Gump (1994) 

Q: What extreme measures 


‘must one go to enjoy them- 


selves around a Beta? — 


"A: "You can milk anything 


with nipples." — Greg, Meet the 


_ Parents (2000) 
i eee Folks, there you have it. 
Straightforward answers (ir- 
— relevant movie quotes) to rea- 


sonable questions (misguided 
ly ate ee ae 


en "i Fs Sg 
Pri. igh ia 


EPS 2, seer ee 


ute of it to the fullest. 


hostility) all printed up in the 
highest quality of ink. Also, I 
don't actually think that Beta is 
"A shining star Amidst a Dark 
and gloomy Greek . Galaxy,” 
and the junk written above is 
intended to be satirical even 
though I whiff on my humor. 
Anyway, here's why I wrote 
this sucker: The mudslinging 
that's gone on here on campus 
recently takes away from every- 
one's college experience. I write 
about Beta's recent image issues 
because I can speak to it per- 
sonally, and it's literally nega- 
tive rumor after negative rumor 
nowadays. spe 


. Students. at Hopkins cer-_ 


tainly have something better 


to do with their time than sit 


around and gossip and gawk 
at the "person who did this 
thing" or "the group that did 
that.” The fact of the matter is, 
in the very near future, you're 
not going to care about any of 


these things. 


When you look back at your 


college experience, hopefully. 
you'll remember: the "excellent | 


academic experiences" that 
you had, the fun that you had 
with friends and maybe even 
"that one time at Spring Fair..." 
You're not going to remember 
any of the drama that seems to 


be such a talking point at the 


moment. | 


Be positive. It's well worth it, 
-and you're only at Hopkins for 


so long. Let’s enjoy every min- 


“David Feldman is a junior 


Chemical Biomolecular Engineer- 


_ ing major from Austin, Texas. + 


wer 


| By WILL MARCUS 


Street homelessness is ludi- 
crously expensive. The harsh 
conditions that these people 
| contend with can and often do 
lead to a host of medical prob- 
lems that rapidly deteriorate 
into medical emergencies. The 
ensuing ambulance trips and 
emergency treatment combined 
with the per-person cost of 
homeless shelters all coalesce 
| into a $20,000 government price 
tag for every homeless person 
who lives on the street. It makes 
absolutely no financial sense to 
keep homeless people home- 
less. Thankfully, logic has not 
fallen on deaf ears — an ever- 
increasing number of states and 
municipalities are starting to 
put housing first. 

Utah's Housing First Initia- 
tive provides fully furnished 
apartments with kitchens and 
bathrooms to each and every 
homeless person who wants 
one, with no strings attached. 
The total price of this initiative, 
including case management by 
a social worker: $7,800. If it is 61 
percent cheaper to give them 
permanent homes, that should 
be all the incentive state and 
municipal governments need 
to change how they approach 
homelessness. | Governments 
struggling with diminishing 
budgets aren't the only winners 
when housing comes first. 

The current state of homeless- 
ness as a construct within our 
“system” is a paradox. Please 
| try to recall the last time you 
| spent all day travelling through 
a city on foot in the summer. 
| Remember how sweaty, grimy 
| and tired you felt? Imagine if 
you had no consistent access to 
showers and had to do that ev- 
ery day. Even just two days on 
the streets would personally 
make me smell terrible and feel 
even worse. Let’s take this one 


you have to carry your entire 
life with you everywhere you 
go, because there literally is not 
a single safe place to leave it for 
any extended period of time, 
even in shelters. If you were a 
business owner, what would 
you do if a prospective em- 
ployee came through the door 
for his or her interview wear- 
ing grimy, stinky clothing and 
holding two overstuffed trash 
bags filled with everything he 
or she owns? Even if he or she 
were the most qualified candi- 
date on earth, you would prob- 
ably have some reservations 
about hiring them. 

Realistically, it is a fool's er- 
rand to apply for a job without 
having access to a shower and a 
safe place to leave your things. 
Street homelessness is a para- 
dox because the orily way out 
of it is to gain a steady source 
of income, but this simply can- 
not be done while you're living 
in those conditions. No wonder 


drugs and alcohol. Those who 
are lucky enough to get a bunk 
at shelters or halfway houses 
are kicked out at 5 a.m. sharp 
and are not allowed to leave 
anything behind. The situa- 
tion is a positive feedback loop. 


one spends living on the street, 
the more likely they are to stay 


sifying. | 
Those living on the streets: 
also have to contend with a 


‘Jessness a crime. I recently went 
to a seminar at Nolan's featur- 


on the street. He told us how 


streets for doing the most mun- 

dane things. Sitting within five 

feet of any establishment that 

handles money — jail. Can't 
ye. 


, 


step further and imagine that — 


these men and women turn to - 


In other words, the more time | 


there. It is a positively dehu-- 
manizing experience — and the | 
hopelessness never stops inten- - 


hostile law enforcement system - 
that has effectively made home-— 
ing a speaker who once lived 


he acquired a massive criminal 
‘| record during his time on the — 


All 


With the exception of editorzals, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Housing can solve all of 
our homeless problems 


find a business that will let you 
use the restroom and a police- 
man catches you peeing in the 
trees — jail. Can’t pay the fines 
on your citations — more jail. 
Can't pay the $50 fee for go- 
ing to jail — more jail. As you 
can plainly see, the situation is 
patently absurd. If you live on 
the streets for any significant 
amount of time, you can be sure 
that you will go to jail for being 
homeless, and as you can prob- 
ably imagine, a large criminal 
history, even if all of the charg- 
es are like the ones mentioned 
above, makes it even more diffi- 
cult to find work. The chips are 
stacked against these people in 
every possible way. 

After sufficient time on the 
streets, the chronic homeless 
seem to fully embrace the hope- 
lessness of their situation, and 
tax payers foot the bill. Angelo 
Solis, a chronically homeless 
alcoholic in his late 60s, spent 
three years racking up almost 
$1 million in medical charges. 
Apparently, he would drink 
as much as he could until he 
passed out, then the police 
would find him and call him an 
ambulance. He would receive 
full treatment for alcohol poi- 
soning and other chronic health 
conditions in the emergency 
room, and leave the Hospital 
only to get drunk and pass out 
somewhere else even just hours 
later. Hospital staff across the 
country demeaningly calls this 
ubiquitous type of patient a 
"frequent flier." Although I do 
not agree with the label, I un- 
derstand the sentiment behind 
it. These chronically home- 
less people repeatedly require 

so much time, energy and re- 
sources to stabilize when they 
come into the emergency room. 
For a single staff to repeatedly 
have to save someone's life only 
to see them return hours later 
and have to save their life again 
would be exhausting and, given 
‘enough time, frustrating. 

This is why we need to 
house the homeless. The streets 
are a black hole. Once you 
live on them even for a night, 
you've crossed the event hori- 
zon. The longer you spend on 
them, the deeper you get and 
the stronger the pull of gravity 
that kéeps you there. Eventu- 
ally you get to the point where 
visible light is completely gone; 
you've become a “frequent 
flier.” Housing First Initiatives 
allow people to break this cycle 
and actually turn their lives 
around. I reiterate: If you give 
someone consistent access to 
a bathroom and a safe place 
to leave their things, they will 
be infinitely better equipped 
to find employment — and 
most homeless who accept a 
free apartment use it exactly 
for this end. This model ben- 
efits taxpayers, municipal and 
state governments, businesses, 
hospitals and, especially, the 
former homeless. Despite this 
overwhelming positivity, many 
still criticize these programs’ 

Those who oppose Hous- 
ing First believe that it is an 
unjustified government hand- 
“out — a view that makes a cer- 
tain degree of sense when you 
imagine that a single mother 
working three jobs might very — 
well already be living in the 
same building. These critics 
ask, “Why should someone — 
receive housing for free when 


- other people work themselves 


to the bone to afford that very 
same caliber of housing?” All 1 
can really retort is: What is the 
alternative? Do we continue to 
treat the symptoms of street 
homelessness when the cure 
to the problem is'significantly 
cheaper and leagues easier to 
implement? — beh 


Will Marcus is a junior Eco- 
nomics and International Studies. 
major from Austin, Texas. He is the 
- Opinions Editor, ; 
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this weekend 
Friday 


The Gathering Food Truck Event 
Power Plant Live!, 12 p.m. 
Every food truck that is not sequestered on 
Hopkins campus for Spring Fair will likely make 
its way downtown to Power Plant. This particular 
gathering boasts live music in addition to all the 
delicacies usually offered. 


Nelly 
Hopkins, 8 p.m. 

Drag your friends from the Beach to the Rec Center 
and let the mayhem that is Spring Fair continue 

in the midst of Nelly, everyone’s favorite irrelevant 
rapper. Tickets are $18 for Hopkins affiliates. Al- 
ternatively, spend $18 on a handle of Burnett’s and 
some fried Oreos. 


; BODYWORK. 
The Black Cat, 9:30 p.m. 
If you are trying to escape campus before it inevi- 
tably collapses into alcohol- and sun poisoning-in- 
duced ruin, you might want to head to Washington, 
D.C. Sweat out your disdain for bro tanks and Natty 
ight during BODYWORK, a queer dance party. $8 
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| Saturday 


Poetry Caie 
Southeast Anchor Library Auditorium, 
3 p.m. , 
In honor of National Poetry Month, this Baltimore public 
library will host an open mic event. Share poems about 
your meaningless life on D level, listen to your Balti- 
more brethren and indulge in free coffee and donuts. 


Drunk Bach = | 
_ Joe Squared Station North, 8 p.m. 

Joe Squared facilitates the unlikely marriage of . 
pizza, beer and classical music. Step away from 
the food trucks for a few hours and grab some real 
sustenance while letting orchestral masterpieces 
wash over you. Classical Revolution, a collective of 
musicians who perform classical music in unlikely lo- 


cations, takes residence at Joe Squared once a month. 


Blacksage LP Release Party - 
‘Metro Gallery,9 p.m. 
If Bach is not your thing, head to another Station North 
locale for music of an entirely different kind. For $7 
you can hear what Blacksage calls their “creepy sexy 
lullaby jams” as well as music by other Baltimore acts. 
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Events in Baltimore A tale of two biddies (ditching Homecoming) 


By KATE BUCHSER 
Your Weekend Columnist 


Record Store Day is a 
day unlike most others for 
| vinyl enthusiasts. The most 
| devoted record collectors 
| camp outside overnight 
Saturday Night Live-style 
to get their hands on the 
best of the limited-edition 
vinyl before it inevitably 
sells out far too early in the 
day. The less dedicated col- 
lectors and, in my case, the 
| first-time, uninformed Re- 
cord Store Day celebrators, 
| slacked off a bit and embar- 
rassingly, showed up in the 
morning only an hour be- 

fore the store opened. 
| Backing up. My friend 
— let’s call her Mia — 
and I have each recently 
started our own record 
collections. Together we 
decided to sacrifice the 
boozy brunches of Home- 
coming Saturday to visit 
the Sound Garden in Fells 
| Point for vinyl’s biggest 
and only holiday. Our 
most fatal mistake of the 
| day was our first, show- 
| ing up a mere hour before 
| the store’s opening. What 
| we had expected was a 
| line of maybe 20 slightly- 
| grungier-than-Hampden- 
style dudes sitting on the 
curb waiting for the store’s 
opening. What we encoun- 
tered was quite a lot worse. 
There was a line stretch- 
ing four blocks, consist- 
ing almost entirely of high 
school boys and older men 
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wearing Metallica, Slayer 
and Sublime t-shirts. 

Surrounded on _ all 
sides by neck beards and 
mirrored sunglasses, Mia 
and I began to prepare for 
what we assumed would 
be a long morning in line. 
In today’s world, especial- 
ly common in the college 
demographic, the word 
“literally” is used almost 
entirely as a means of 
exaggeration, but when 
I say that the crowd at 
The Sound Garden alone 
could literally keep the 
whole company in busi- 
ness, I mean it. I must 
have counted upwards of 
60 pairs of black Vans on 
the roughly 100 people 
ahead of us in line. There 
were more pairs of black 
Vans than there were 
women. in attendance at 
the event. 

We passed the next 
four and a half hours 
playing music out loud 
and watching episodes of 


' the Hip-Hopera “Trapped 


In the Closet” by R. Kelly. 

lll admit it. I went 
to this ridiculous mess 
of what I'll still call a 
holiday in search of the 
heart-shaped, fluores- 
cent red-colored Father 
John Misty vinyl. That's 
not to say it was the only 
reason I went, but it was 
definitely my main mo- 
tivation for skipping the 
arguably better half of 
Homecoming Saturday. 
But come on, there were 


only 5,000 copies of I Have 
Never Been A Woman re- 
leased per Record Store 
Day’s usual custom, and 
I had to get my hands 
on a copy. And how can 
anyone, especially me, 
this self-proclaimed No. 1 
fan, resist the abominably 
sweet and commercially 
targeted I Loved You, Hon- 
eybee? I spent the better 
half of the morning try- 
ing not to think so much 
about the truly staggering 
amount of oil that it takes 
to even make said record. 

Fast forward to 2 p.m., 
and Mia and-I are right 
at the back entrance of 
The Sound Garden, next 
in line for admission. We 
couldn't help but notice 
the emptiness of the store 
— there were around 16 
people shopping the en- 
tire vinyl side. So that’s 
why the line took so long: 
Nobody was actually al- 
lowed inside. After get- 
ting over my initial con- 
fusion and frustration 
over the time-consuming 
orchestration of the line 
and after entering the vi- 
nyl section of the store for 
myself, I understood the 
genius in The Sound Gar- 
den’s plan. Despite wait- 
ing in line for so long, the 
shopping experience was 
quite calm and enjoyable. 
I was free to move about 
the store as I pleased and 
felt none of the panic I 
had expected while rac- 
ing other shoppers for 


Sound Garden was overrun with Record Store Day paraphernalia, including a lineup of bands playing 
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the best selection. Most 
importantly, I could carry 
infinite records without 
fear of whacking other 
shoppers. 

Despite the ample 
space, I could not locate 
the one object of my de- 
sire. Reluctantly, as | 
strongly dislike asking 
anyone, especially store 
employees, for help, I ap- 
proached one of the sev- 
eral assistants roaming 
the three rooms full of 
records and asked him 
to show me the location 
of I Loved You, Honeybee. 
Enter tragedy: The record 
had sold out hours ago. 
I thanked the kind em- 
ployee while holding back 
tears of (rightful) embar- 
rassment and continued 
through the store, 15 oth- 
er records in hand. 

Despite the early sell- 
out of Father John Misty’s 
I Loved You, Honeybee, Re- 
cord Store day was a suc- 
cess. A mere six hours, 21 
records and $350 of festiv- 
ity fees later, my friend 
and I left The Sound Gar 
den satisfied and headed 
home where we began 
our already delayed 
Homecoming festivities 
by splitting half of a $5 
sheet cake (a story for an- 
other time) on the beach. 

Oh, and in case any of 
you readers happened to 
miss Record Store Day, 
all of the Phish ‘records 
are still in stock waiting 
for you. 


COURTESY OF KATE BUCHSER 
in the store throughout the day. 


ee Homecoming in Hampden 


By VERONICA 
REARDON 
Your Weekend Columnist 


It was Homecoming 
and neither my friend Han- 
nah nor I were drunk. We 
were both trying and fail- 
ing to do homework. It was 
as if the beautiful weather 
had melted my brain into a 
thick uncooperative stew. 
Absolutely f***ing useless. 
A few Facebook messages _ 
later, and I had abandoned 
doing any work for the day 
(something that happens 
quite often). : 


and went to a barbecue. 
Few things beat a burger 
and a beer outside on a 
nice day. After a while 
Hannah caught my eye. 
“Wanna go soon?” 
“Where?” 
“Hampden still. We 
could get ice cream.” 
F*ck yeah. Ice cream. 
The walk to Hamp- 
den wasn’t far and. was 
very pleasant. Through 
the dog park, down the 
dirt path, up the grassy 
hill we went and then 
past houses to the shops. 


There were people hav- - 


“Where do you want ing a party on their roof. 
to go?” I asked Han- I felt a twinge of envy, 


_ “I don’t know. Off 
campus,” she said. 
“Mount Vernon? We 
can take the JHMI,” I 
said. 
“Sure,” re 
Five minutes later at 
the JHMI shuttle stop — 


5 


“ 


“The JHMI only runs 


by the hour on weekends — 


Half of Baltimore had 
_ the same stroke of genius” 
-and the line at — 


V 


but it quickly passed; it 
was: too nice out to feel 
too bad. Hannah was 


saying something about | 
next year and roof par- — 
ties, and I smiled and — 
nodded. Yes, we too will _ 


have roof parties. 


we did, 
the Ch 


the picture of summer. I 
smiled back. 

Ice cream bought, we 
decided to find some- 
where to sit outside. We 


_ wandered down Hamp- 


den’s main street un- 


til we found a park. It’ 


seemed nice but turned 


out to be depressing, — 


which made no sense. 


The trees were in bloom ; 


and children swarmed 
over the playground, but 


Hannah and I sat on a_ 


bench in.a pool of con- 


sad silence. 


- Then a woman with’ Reese see. 


“I was just thinking 


_ the same thing,” she 


said, and we left, stroll- 
ing down the street as 
the streetlights came on 


_under the blossoming 


trees. The streets were 
full of people. The whole 
atmosphere felt. quiet but 
active, like everyone was 
just immensely pleased 
that it was spring and 
the weather was nice 
enough that we would 
all want to be outside. _ 
_ We stopped in a few 


_ stores on our way out, the — 
- ones that are too. expen- 


sive to acl ay ; Z 
only 


useless  ( 
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Idan Raichel periorms, Exhibit spotlights objects in Frida Kahlo’ art 


talks musical influences 


By SARI AMIEL 
News & Features Editor 
Israeli singer, _key- 


boardist and songwriter 
Idan Raichel performed 
in the Mattin Center on 
Monday at a question and 
answer event co-hosted by 
the Coalition of Hopkins 
Activists for Israel (CHAI) 
and the Hopkins Hillel. 
Raichel is well- 
known for his albums 
The Idan Raichel Project, 
Mi’ma‘amakim and Within 


my Walls, among oth- 
ers. He started the “Idan 
Raichel Project,” which 
combines singers and 


music styles from diverse 
backgrounds in Raichel’s 
albums. 

According to Raichel, 
some of the 120 singers in 
the Project were born in 
Israel while others were 
immigrants or visitors to 
the country. They occupy 
a wide range of religious 
beliefs, and the youngest 
singer in the Project was 
16 years old while the old- 
est was 91. 

Throughout Monday’s 
event, Raichel’s perfor- 
mances were interspersed 
with stories about his 
philosophy and his expe- 
riences. While answering 
questions from the audi- 
ence, Raichel occasion- 
ally played some chords 
on the piano. In response 
to audience requests, 
he played four of his 
songs including the well- 
known “Mi’ma’amakim,” 
which means “from the 
depths” and “Bo’ee,” 
which means “come.” 

As he played the 
songs, he closed his 


eyes, nodding his head 
and tapping his feet in 
time with the music. 
His hands moved ex- 
pertly over the piano as 
he leaned into the mi- 
crophone and sang the 
lyrics. His songs, which 
usually combine Hebrew 
words with electronic 
sounds and lyrics in Am- 


haric and Arabic, sound- | 


ed pleasant yet slightly 
incomplete when accom- 
panied only by Raichel’s 
voice and the piano. 
Delving into his own 
musical influences, Ra- 
ichel explained that his 
interest in music stemmed 
from his childhood. 
“You're working on 
your first album pretty 


much all your life, since | 


the day you were born,” 
Raichel said. 

In elementary school 
Raichel played the accor- 
dion, which he acknowl- 
edged was an “uncool” 
instrument. He began 
playing the piano in high 
school, a relatively late age. 

He believes that his 
childhood experiences 
influenced his outlook on 
life in addition to his in- 
terest in music. As a child 
he spent large amounts of 
time with his grandmoth- 
er who lost all of her fam- 
ily in the Holocaust. 

“Since the age of five or 
six she was consistently 
talking about death non- 
stop with me... The effect 
that it does for later on is 
that it pretty much deletes 
all option to dream... I 
don’t dream about some- 
thing, but I do have lots 
of motivation. What leads 

SEE RAICHEL, pace B5 


By AMANDA AUBLE 
(rts & Entertainment Editor 


Hopkins senior Ali- 
son Tretter currently 
maintains her own ex- 
hibit in the University’s 
Archaeological Museum 
titled “Frida Kahlo’s In- 
digenous Identity.” The 
display features four An- 
cient American artifacts 

| juxtaposed with Kahlo’s 

actual paintings in order 
to highlight the artist’s 
personal relationship 
with Mexican material 
culture. 

In her time as an ar- 
chaeology major, Muse- 
ums and Society minor 
and an employee of the 
University’s | Archaeo- 
logical Museum for the 
past three years, Tretter 
has worked with diverse 
material culture ranging 
from Egyptian jewelry 
to Roman lamps to West 
Mexican ceramics. 

She now concludes 
her studies in the Mu- 
seums and Society pro- 
gram by completing her 
own capstone exhibit, a 
more hands-on alterna- 
tive to a typical thesis 

|, paper. 

“I've had experience 
| working with the col- 
lection and also all the 
weird small stuff that 
happens behind the 
scenes of the museum, 
like creating housing for 
the objects,” Tretter said. 
“So [an object] is tilted 
up, but you're like ‘how 
is it tilted up?’ I’m the one 
hot gluing things togeth- 
er. 1 know I wanted to do 
something with that.” 

After completing a 


| course taught in the Art‘ 


History Department, 
Tretter discovered a new 
interest viewing Mexican 


modern artist Frida Kahlo 
from a collector’s perspec- 
tive rather than studying 
her paintings. Focusing 
on Kahlo’s own collecting 
habits, Tretter hopes to 
highlight the University’s 
less expansive ancient 
Americas collection in her 
exhibit. 

“I took a great course 
with my advisor Dr. Lisa 
DeLeonardis who is in 
the Art History depart- 
ment. It was about col- 
lection practices and 
how Western people in- 
teracted with the ancient 
Americas from the 15th 
century to today’s mod- 
ern art market. In the 
middle was Frida Kahlo 
and Diego Rivera in the 
1930s and their collecting 
habits,” Tretter said. 

“T thought that was 
really interesting. I knew 
that we had this great 
collection of ancient 
American stuff in the 


Marketing class runs campaign for Hippodrome 


By SARAH SCHREIB 
Staff Writer 


Students in Advertis- 
ing & Integrated Mar- 
keting Communication, 
a class taught by Leslie 
Kendrick, have worked 
as the AdHop advertis- 
ing agency running a real 
marketing campaign for 
the Hippodrome Theatre. 

The class, which is 
sponsored by the Center 
for Leadership Education 
(CLE), allows students 
to discover how the de- 
velopment of marketing 
strategies and _ tactics 
are impacted by promo- 
tional budgets and the 
way in which marketers 
communicate with con- 
sumers. 


Kendrick, who also 


serves as the CLE’s intern- 
ship coordinator, brings- 


her 12 years of experience 
as amarketing practitioner 
to the classroom. Gabrielle 
Iturralde, a co-manager of 
the class’s Advertising & 
Multimedia team, noted 
the insight Kendrick gives 
students into the world of 
advertising. 

“She makes sure that 
anything that is sent to 
the client is up to par with 
what would be done in 
the professional world,” 
Iturralde said. “We had our 
websité, which was very 
finicky, and she would say, 
‘No, Im not showing that 
to the client.” * 

Students in the class 
were divided into differ- 
ent departments of the 
agency, including Ad- 
vertising & Multimedia, 
Public Relations & So- 
cial Media, Campaign/ 
Events, Research and Re- 
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BMOREBROADWAY.COM 
Professor Lesie Kendrick’s students creatively promoted Hippodrome dak 


Mh 3 


ports/Presentations. 

All communication be- 
tween the clients, depart- 
ments and Kendrick was 
facilitated by the two CEOs 
— seniors Georgina Rupp 
and Emily Birge — who 
ensured that all depart- 
ments are on track and that 
the media and campaign 
timelines run smoothly. 

Both the managers and 
CEOs work closely with 
Kendrick to make sure 


the client objectives are . 


met and that their cam- 
paign message and theme 
is effectively reflected in 
all of our efforts. 

As part of athree-week 
awareness campaign for 
the Hippodrome The- 
atre and the Broadway 
show Dirty Dancing, the 
class designed several 
giveaway items, flyers 
and posters that were 
distributed 
at events 
around 
campus and 
produced 
three com- 
mercials. 

“We had 
an interest- 
ing problem 
presented 
to us, and 
as a result of 
our efforts, I 
believe that 
a greater 
percentage 
of the stu- 
dent body 
now knows 
about the 

ippo- 
drome and 
its offer- 
ings,”  se- 

v 


nior Sofia Arruda, who 


wa | 
served as an Advertising 


& Multimedia co-man- 
ager, wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. 

While Arruda wrote 
she learned a lot from 
the class, she also made 
suggestions for how the 
course could be improved. 

“For future semesters, I 
suggest that there should 
be a department dedicated 
solely to website design 
and. digital content,” Ar- 
ruda wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “It would 
be more effective to have 
a student proficient in 
website design to focus 
on running the site, which 
in turn would benefit the 
campaign 258 whole.” 

While * Iturralde 
echoed Arruda’s desire 
to improve the technical 
aspects of the campaign, 
she also sees the need 
for further communica- 
tion between different 
groups in the class. 

“Some things need to 
be more interwoven be- 
tween departments,” she 
said. 

Though the class is 
not technically an intern- 


ship, Arruda found that 


the class has provided her 
with valuable skills in a 
field she hopes to enter af- 
ter graduation. 

“The class is not sup- 
posed to be referred to 
as an internship, but be- 
cause of all of the effort 
and time we put in as 
managers, it is a great op- 
portunity and has given 
us real-world experience,” 
Arruda wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. 


" IVANA SU/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
The exhibit, curated by senior Alison Tretter, displayed archeological objects alongside paintings. 


museum, but not all of it 
is on display. Most of it 
is behind the scenes, and 
we only have one case as 
opposed to the Egyp- 
tian stuff, which has like 
five cases. SO I knew I 
wanted to bring [ancient 
American art] to the 
forefront. I thought ex- 
ploring the idea through 
Frida Kahlo’s collecting 
would be a good oppor- 
tunity.” 

Tretter also discussed 
the artifacts Kahlo herself 
would collect. 

“\Kahlo] collected ar- 
tifacts from West Mex- 
ico, mainly the Jalisco 
and the Nayarit. They 
made sculptural ce- 
ramics... that would be 


buried with their dead 
in between 300 B.CE 
and 400 C.E.,” she said. 
“They have a very dis- 
tinct look to them: broad 
shoulders, very promi- 
nent noses, a grimacing 
mouth. They are really - 
cool, and a lot of them 
emphasize the female 
form. A lot of. them 
are shown as pregnant 
with large breasts, large 
stomachs, large hips.” 

Though the University 
does not possess any ac- 
tual items from Kahlo’s 
own collection, they do 
have similar objects al- 
ready on hand. 

“People are always like 
‘Did you have to go to 
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J.Mag debuts new issue 
with intimate reading 


By ANEEKA 
RATNAYKE 
For The News-Letter * 


].Magazine, a student 
literary and art maga- 
zine, launched their most 
recent issue by holding 
a reading and open mic 
event in the Bamboo 
Café on April 15. 


ence. Contributing writ- 


ers shared a wide vari- 


ety of prose pieces with 
subjects ranging from’ 
a 26-year-old grieving — 
his late mother to the 
office of a psychiatrist 
embracing motherhood 
through her adolescent 
patient. Featured poems 
ranged from sestinas to 


writers to share their 
work aloud. These writ- 
ers consisted of the new- 
ly published J.Magazine 
contributors who had 


submitted their work 
earlier in the winter. 
However, the second 


part of the evening was 
also designated to open- 
mic poetry, whether pub- 
lished or unpublished. 

In the previous fall se- 
mester, ].Magazine hosted 
their reading in the inti- 
mate and theatrical Mer- 
rick Barn. However, this 
year’s venue was the 
Bamboo Café. 

Altus said that the 
intimate setting of the 
café provided a great 
environment for writers 
to engage with the audi- 


% 


“I was very happy free verse 
with the turn- works. 
out,” Co-Ed- “We were 
itor-in-Chief “Jo were able able to re- 
Lauren Altus : . ally choose 
said. “Ev- to be diverse in pieces that - 
eryone there st ke were excel- 
ecined really what stylistic lent,” Altus 
engaged and choices the said. “This 
excited tobe, _~ could pos- 
there.” different sibly be our 

J]. Magazine, ° best issue. 
which : pub- authors made. We — were 
lishes ate is- — LAUREN able to be 
sues urin diverse in 
the deadeniia Attus, Co- what stylis- 
year _ (fall EDITOR-IN-CHIEF tic choices 
and spring the  differ- 
semesters), ent authors — 
welcomed 13 made. It all 


me very nicely.” 

Altus said that she 
saw many unfamiliar 
faces in the audience. 
Despite this, audience 
members responded em- — 
phatically to each of the 
authors: 

Looking forward to 
next semester, Altus 
said that the magazine's 
staff plans to host more 
events showcasing their 
writers. 

“We're really trying 
to pull out all the stops 
as we go forward,” Al- 
tus said. “We want to do 
more events, we want 
to do launch parties, 
we want to do different 
fundraising —_ activities 
just to get our name out 
there.” 


We 
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Unfriended misses chance to innovate Artifact display ties 
nin preveting avie ANOS culture to art 


COURTESY OF GAGE SKIDMORE VIA FLICKR 


Despite its chilling online commercials, Unfriended fails to portray a social media-themed horror story. 


f you're forced to 

release your found- 

footage horror mov- 

ie in the middle of 

April during the 
yearly cinema dry spell, 
odds are your film isn’t all 
that scary. 

This is purely-a specu- 
lative statement, but it’s 
one that seems to hold 
true. Around this time 


these accounts to simply 
be some sort of elaborate 
prank, it soon becomes 
clear that something 
more supernatural is the 
source. The haunted ac- 
count begins exposing 
the atrocities these teen- 
agers committed, subject- 
ing them to an onslaught 
of online abuse before fi- 
nally executing them one 


of year, by one. The 
cinemas group must 
typically Tim Freborg find a way to 
run dry of salvage their 
prominent, Flqshframe Film own repu- 
anticipated J tations . as 
films as Reviews well as pla- 
theaters cate Laura’s 


begin prepping for the 
inevitable summer block- 
buster season. Many films 
released this time of year 
tend to fly largely under 
the radar as people are 


this time of year, 
ity of these films typically 


takes a dip. 
However, one of 
this year’s springtime 


snooze-fests sought to 
break free from this neg- 
ative stigma and assert 
itself as a worthy entry 
into the horror genre. 
Unfriended, directed by 
Russian filmmaker Le- 
van Gabriadze, broke out 
onto the scene last week 
following one of the most 
aggressive —_ advertis- 
ing campaigns in recént 
memory. Keeping true 
to its cyberspace setting, 
advertisements for the 
film were plastered over 
nearly every website and 
YouTube video for sev- 
eral months, 


simply too busy looking 


the qual-. 


vengeful ghost before it’s 
too late. 

On paper the film 
sounds absolutely ridic- 
ulous. Haunted Skype 
accounts? That doesn’t 
exactly carry much fear 


- £10 
tic 


quite an interesting take 
on the horror genre, giv- 
ing it a unique techno- 
logical spin not typically 
found in these sorts of 
stories. 

Unfriended is told in a 
found-footage style simi- 


Blair Witch Project and 
Cloverfield. Unfriended sets 
itself apart from other 
found-footage style horror 
movies because the entire 
film is presented through 
a computer screen, often 
bouncing through You- 
Tube videos, social media 
platforms and recorded 
Skype calls. This makes 
the film a bit more mod- 
ern while simultaneously 
allowing it to connect 

with its cen- 


The basic plot of Un- 
friended doesn’t really 
have much more. sub- 
stance beyond what is 
seen in the advertise- 
ments. .After unrelent- 


_ ing cyberbullying due 


to an embarrassing You- 
Tube video, a teenage girl 
named Laura Barns com- 
mits suicide. A year later, 
a group of teenagers, in- 
cluding 


through various program 
tabs, websites and such, 
the film ironically begins 
to’ feel jarringly discon- 
nected. For lack of a bet- 
ter comparison, it feels 


almost ‘as though one is 


watching a series of You- 
Tube videos about these 
characters rather than a 
movie itself. 
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film is trying to be rather 
gimmicky. 

And that’s really the 
biggest issue with the 
film: everything about 
it feels like a gimmick. 
The medium is a gim- 
mick, and the jump scares 
which play entirely with 
Internet-connection is- 
sues and limited webcam- 
visibility are all products 
of the gimmick. Even the 
main protagonist’s name 
feels gimmicky — nam- 
ing the protagonist Blaire 
in a film clearly inspired 
by The Blair Witch Project 
almost feels jocular. 

The issue with these 
gimmicks is twofold. 
First, because of the style 
of the film, not a single 
“scary” scene in this film 
packs any sort of punch 


and feels instead like a - 


cheap jumpscare at the 


helped by the complete 


lack of atmosphere in the * 


rs y of nearly every | _ 


es from feeling any sort of 
tension or mystery in the | 
moments leading up to 
the scares. 

Second, the film adds 
nothing of substance to 
the film outside of its | 
storytelling method. The 
characters are uninterest- 
ing one-note caricatures, 
the plot has been done 
before and it squanders 
an opportunity to tackle 
a real social issue. 

The manner in which 
the film. addresses cy- 
berbullying is actually 
surprisingly intricate | 
and interesting. Not only 
does Laura’s ghost by its | 
very existence highlight | 
just how awful the con- 
sequences of cyberbully- 
ing can be, but the pure 
malicious vengeance 
behind a victim of cy- 
berbullying turning that 
exact fate upon the bul- 
lies should theoretically 
lend itself perfectly to 
the horror genre. 

The film actually pres- 
ents a cycle of cruelty that 
could have at once been 
frightening and also pos- 
its very important and | 
relevant moral questions. 
Instead the film opts for | 
cheap thrills in a gim- 
micky package. 

Despite its aggressive 
marketing campaign, 
Unfriended has very little 
to offer for horror fans, 
and it fails to even of- 
fer a meaningful look at | 
the horrors of real-life 
cyberbullying. While ‘its 
ambitious approach and 
techniques deserve com- 
mendation, their imple- 
mentation unfortunately 
only detracted from the 
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Overall rating: 2/5 | 


| acceptable. 
| it to kind of assault you: 


FRIDA, rrom B3 
Mexico for this project?” 
and I'm like ‘No, I had to go 
to Gilman,” Tretter said. 

In her exhibit, Tretter 
confines her collection 
to one small, transpar- 
ent box which contains 
miniature sculptures 
alongside postcard-sized 
reprints of Kahlo’s paint- 
ings. Tretter utilized the 
term “uncompromising” 
to describe and present 
Kahlo’s work. Finding 
success during the 1930s, 
Kahlo painted many 
works that have typi- 
cally been classified as 


| surrealist since they de- 


pict charged and colorful 


| images. 


“She wasn’t trying to 
make it sanitized. She 
wasn’t trying to make it 
She wanted 


I found the word ‘un- 
compromising’ to be a 


| good evocation of what 
| she wanted her art to be 
| without being like ‘it’s 


freaky,” Tretter said. 

Although Kahlo pre- 
sented powerful feelings 
of Mexican pride and an- 
cient American identity, 
her work does not widely 
feature artifacts. 

“I knew that when I 
was looking for [Kahlo’s] 


| paintings that not all of 


them have archeological 
items in them,” she said. 
“Td say like five to 10 out 


. of 150, which is pretty 


interesting. But even if 
it’s not an object, she in- 
corporates very Mexican 
things. I’m just focusing 
on this one little sliver.” 

Tretter aims | 
dable academic and his- 
torical resource for other 
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Hopkins students. 

“The more academic 
side of what I would want 
people to take away would 
be that the Mexican revo- 
lution happened in 1910, 
and people in Mexico, like 
the intellectual circles, de- 
cided in the 1920s and ‘30s 
that they needed a new 
Mexican identity, some- 
thing not Spanish, not 
European. So they went 
back to pre-Columbian 


‘without any kind of Eu- 


ropean influence. That’s 
why these objects became 
so prominent to collectors 
and Frida Kahlo latched 
onto that,” Tretter said. 

Additionally — Tretter 
hopes her display will 
symbolize the transcend- 
ing belief in the impor- 
tance of preserving an- 
cient artifacts. 

“What I’d also want 
students to get out of the 
exhibit is the continu- 
ing relevance of the ar- 
cheological objects. [The 
objects] are old, they’re 
behind glass cases and 
it’s really hard to relate 
to them. But a physical 
exhibit that shows how 
one woman was able to 
connect these objects on 
a deeply emotional level 
and form an identity out 
of them really shows that 
the objects can never die 
or lose their meaning,” 
she said. 

In the future, Tret- 
ter plans to go into mu- 
seum education. After 
graduating in May, she 
hopes to get her Masters 
degree in Museum Stud- 
ies. Students interested 
in viewing this exhibit _ 
cal Museum located in 
Gilman Hall. 


By JACK BARTHOLET 
Editor-in-Chief 


There are many, many 
incredible political song 
lyrics throughout Ameri- 
can history that powerful- 
ly capture listeners. These 
are the top 11 American 
political lyrics of all time: 


11. “This Land,” JibJab 

You: can’t say nuclear, 
that really scares me / Some- 
times a brain can come in 
quite handy 


¢ 
This song, taken from 
an iconic music video from 
Jibjab.com, is a parody of 
Woody Guthrie’s “This 
Land is Your Land.” The 
jabs at 2004 presidential 
candidates. George W. 
Bush and John Kerry are 
spot-on in identifying the 
contenders’ flaWs. The digs 
at Bush for lacking the nec- 
essary intellect to serve as 
commander-in-chief are as 
funny as they are accurate. 


10. “War,” Edwin Starr 

Life is much too short and 
precious to spend fighting 
wars these days | War can’t 
give life it can only take it 
away 


I couldn't help but 


pick the above lines to. 


highlight because of the 
intensely powerful - ar- 
gument they make. The 
notion that war cannot 
be used to achieve last- 
ing peace contradicted 
the conventional wisdom 
when it was released in 


1970 amidst the ripping - 
tensions of the Cold War. » 


? 


ie 
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black | Tall white mansions 
and | little shacks. / Southern 
man when will you / pay them 
back? 


“Southern Man” was 
a sharp-tongued rebuke 
of the racism historically 
prevalent in the Ameri- 
can South, particularly 
turning an eye toward 


slavery. I chose these lyr- 


ics to highlight because 
they accuse the 1970s 
South of maintaining 
wealth gained from their 
ancestors’ slavery without 
ever attempting to make 
amends to the descen- 
dents of slaves. 


8. “The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down,” 
The Band 

You take what you need / 
And you leave the rest / But 
they should never / Have tak- 
en the very best 


This song embodies the 
feelings of Southerners 
experiencing the crum- 
bling of the Confederacy 
during the Civil War. The 
song highlights  senti- 
ments of nationalism, re- 
morse for fallen comrades 
and family members and 
internal conflicts about 
the Confederate cause. 
These lines come at the 
song’s culmination of all 
these conflictions, and it 
is a powerful pushback 
against the notion that a 


id 


is a musical monologue 
released in 1967 against 
the Vietnam War. Guthrie 
tells a captivating fictional 
story of a man who is ar- 
rested for littering that 
sensationalizes the blood- 
lust of the times. The tale 
details insanity of the 
militarism and law-and- 
order extremism during 
the Vietnam War. When 
the monologue ends, lis- 
teners are able to see the 
relevance of Alice’s Res- 
taurant. 


6. “The Times, They 
Are A-Changin’” Bob 
Dylan 
_ Come senators, Congress- 
men / Please heed the call / 
Don't stand at the doorway / 
Don't block up the hall / For 
he that gets hurt / Will be he 
who has stalled / There's a 
battle ‘outside / And it’s ra- 
gin’ / It'll soon shake your 
windows / And rattle your. 
walls | For the times they are 
a-changin’ 


Bob Dylan's “The 
Times, They Are A-Chan- 
gin’” is an iconic political 
song and for good reason: 


It perfectly encapsulates ° 


the feelings of younger 
Americans during its 1965 


_ release. These feelings ex- 
tend across all spectrums f 


of life from parents to 
artists to, yes, politicians, 


ther embrace the progres- 
sive goals of the y 


Sk Bid 
Ate: 


_ moveaside, 


Eleven classic songs with politically charged lyrics 


lar to films such as The | 


U.S.A. / I was born in the 
U.S.A. 


This Springsteen quote 
also focuses on the na- 
tional mentality during 
the Vietnam War but takes 
a slightly .darker angle. 
These lines cast the sol- 
diers sent to the Vietnam- 
ese hellhole as those al-: 
most banished by society, 
and‘it highlights the use of 
racist propaganda to help 
build national support 
for the war. The idea that 
young men were taken ad- 
vantage of and unwilling- — 
ly. shipped off to fight for. 
their lives in some distant 
war is a powerful reali 
facing listeners. } 

{ ‘ i: 

4. “Let's Impeach the 
President,” Neil Young ‘ 

Let's impeach the presi 
dent for hijacking / Our reliz | 
gion and using it to get elect- 
ed / Dividing our country 
into colors / And still leaving 
black people neglected ; 


‘ This little-known song 2 
is nothing more than 
indictment of Presiden 


The message is clear: Ei- to t 
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RAICHEL, From B3 

me is that I see an inter- 
esting door, and I walk 
in,” he said. “I never had 
the dream to perform out- 
side of Israel, but every 
concert outside of Israel is 
a miracle.” 

Raichel served as a 
musician in the Israeli 
army for three years, and 
he said he would have 
served in the army even 
if the service were not 


required. 
“Soldiers are the most 
honest audience after 


kids. If you suck, they 
will let you know,” he 
said. 

Raichel later worked 
as a counselor in a 
boarding school that had 
young immigrants from 
Ethiopia and the USSR. 

During this open dis- 
cussion, one student 
asked Raichel whether he 
has received opposition to 
his songs. 

“Many of the songs 
have biblical quotes, and 
one of the rabbis in Israel 
said it’s a total disgrace... 
I cut it-and edit it, and it’s 
in a pop-ish atmosphere,” 
he said. , 

He also said that a 
notable cantor had com- 
mended his use of reli- 
gious texts because they 


allow listeners from all . 


over the world to learn 
about biblical texts. 

Raichel added _ that 
his Israeli origins also 
sparked opposition and 
described a time when 
protesters stood outside 
his concert in freezing 
weather for hours. 

“You do have to ap- 
preciate the fact that they 
care so much,” he said. 

Raichel related how he 
and his band members 
came early to set up the 
concert so they could offer 
hot tea to these protestors 
and talk to them. 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
The Coalition of Hopkins Activists for Israel (CHAI) hosted Idan Raichel. 


“You'll find that 
with a true dialogue, 
there are a lot of things 
they wouldn't see and 
wouldn’t think of, as 
[would] you,” he said. 


music. 

“Folk music that lasts 
for hundreds and thou- 
sands of years became 
the DNA of the nation... 
These songs I love the 
most,” he said. “In our 
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Israeli singer-songwriter Passion Pit releases catchy yet lackluster album 
shares diverse experiences 


By THOMAS 
BRAZELTON 
For The News-Letter 


Passion Pit, an elec- 
tronic indie band from 
Cambridge, Mass., _ re- 
leased their third studio 
album on Tuesday. Led 
mainly by frontman Mi- 
chael Angelakos, the 
band also consists of Jeff 
Apruzzese on bass and 
synth bass and drummer 
Chris Hartz. 


The band started in 
2007, and their sound 


consists of shining, high- 
pitched vocals, catchy 
synth lines and gener- 
ally standard percus- 
sion. Underlying Passion 
Pit’s sweet, happy sound 
are lyrics which are. of- 


| ten dark’or depressing, 


touching on _ subjects 
like substance abuse and 


-mental illness. 


Their 
in 2009, 


debut album 
recorded after 


| a four-track EP that An- 
Raichel also empha- 
sized his love for folk | 


gelakos made for his 
girlfriend at the time, 


| brought Passion Pit al- 


times, there are songs | 


that can become eternal. I 
do believe that 700 years 


from now, in a church in | 


Costa Rica, kids will sing 


‘Let It Be.’ They will not | 


know or care who is John 
Lennon or who is Paul 
McCartney.” 

Raichel concluded his 
visit by telling a story 
about two concerts that 
he recently performed. 
He was recently invited 
to perform at the Ken- 
nedy Center in front 
of President Obama on 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Day. 

After his perfor- 
mance, he went straight 
to the airport, where he 
boarded a flight back to 
Israel. 

Upon landing, he 
received a text from a 
stranger, who said his 
child was dying of cancer 
and he wanted Raichel 
to perform at the hos- 
pital. Raichel promptly 
went to the hospital and 
played music for the boy 
and his family. 


“I went back home, | 


and I thought to myself, 
in the past 14 hours I 
played for Mr. Barack 
Obama and for this kid, 
and I think Mr. Barack 
Obama would agree with 
me that playing for this 
kid was something more 
important this day,” Ra- 
ichel said. 


most immediately into 
the spotlight. Marked by 
catchy hooks and clever 
songwriting, Manners 
was praised by music 
fans and critics alike. 

In 2012, Passion Pit re- 
leased their second LP, 
entitled Gossamer. Strong 
singles released before 
this album blended flu- 
idly into the dense yet ac- 
cessible musical release. 
The presence of diverse 
styles and the intelligence 
Angelakos displayed on 
this sophomore album 
showed not only a growth 
in his songwriting, but 
also in his willingness 
to explore and take risks 
musically. 

However, the desire 
to experiment that made 


| Gossamer such a strong 


album is notably absent 
from the band’s latest re- 
lease. 

In an interview with 
Pitchfork earlier this year, 
Angelakos opened up 
about his troubles with 
addiction -and bipolar 
disorder. 

While his other re- 
leases delved into the 
complicated. emotions 
and experiences  sur- 
rounding these problems 
and tried to connect with 
those who similarly have 


| been affected by these 


issues, Kindred solely at- 
tempts to convey a feel- 
ing of genuine happiness 
across. each track on the 
album. 

While this in itself is 
not a bad goal to reach 
for musically, the weak- 
ness of this album lies in 
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was released 


the fact that Angelakos 
seems to have abandoned 
his desire to evolve as a 
musician. As a result of 
this new artistic view, the 
album as a whole fails to 
reach its potenital musi- 
cal depth. 

Kindred is marked by 
weak, repetitive chorus- 
es and musical simplic- 
ity both in the, instru- 
mentals and in the lack 
of any unique sounds 
across the album. The en- 
tirety of the album feels 
like Passion Pit’s earlier 
sound simply recycled 
into tracks that feel thor- 
oughly disingenuous. 

The opening track, the 
first single released off 
the album titled “Lifted 
Up (1985),” is arguably 
the strongest song on 
the whole album. It has 
sharp vocals and a ridicu- 
lously catchy hook, but 
it still lacks any other at- 
tention-grabbing appeal. 
The synth and bass lines 
are overly simplistic and 
barely change throughout 
the course of the song. 

In addition, another 
song on the album, titled 
“All I Want,” mimics the 
uninspired pop styles of 
an early Vampire Week- 
end. It features rolling 
drums and a catchy synth 
whistle, but it offers noth- 
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Passion Pit released an uninspiring and superficial new album. 


ing more than the chorus, 
which becomes tedious 
after being repeated five 
times across the song. 

“Five Foot Ten (I)” has 
spotty, glitchy synths 
which sound like they 
were pulled directly off of 
a Discovery album. While 
this is an appealing part 
of the song, the chorus is 
so weak and uninspired 
thatit brings down the en- 
tire track. It is exhausting 
to listen to, even at barely 
under five minutes. 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
Kindred, with its repitive lyrics, demonstates lack of musical risk. 


Across Kindred, which at 
38 minutes is the shortest 
LP yet, Passion Pit main- 
tains their iconic sweet, 
catchy vocals, giving 
the album a bright vibe. 
However, on this album, 
even when the lyrics have 
something important, to 
say, they are padded with 
constant repetition until 
the tagline of the song is 

burned into your head. 

In an interview with 
Pitchfork earlier this year, 
Angelakos said about 
Kindred: “It’s pop. Im not 
trying to make any other 
statements.” On this point, 
at least, Angelakos has suc- 
ceeded. With this album, 
Passion Pit has not done 
anything noteworthy be- 
sides add 10 more songs to 
the already large pool of 
formulaic pop. 

Kindred is Passion Pit’s 
least ambitious release 
yet. Although it has a few 
catchy tracks, the album 
as a whole is little more 

than recycled sounds and 
played-out . melodies. A 
lackluster release and a 
disappointing third album, — 
Kindred is as unmemorable 
as it is uninspired. 
Despite the lack of musi- 
cal growth displayed in this 
latest album, Passion Pit 
fans can still choose to see 


- the band’s live tour. Passion 


Pit takes their North Amer- 
ican tour to the greater Bal- 
timore area on May 5 and 
6. They will be performing 
at the 9:30 Club, located in 
Washington, D.C. 


Examining the top political song lyrics 


LYRICS, From B4 
How many seas must a white 
dove sail/Before she sleeps in 
the sand? | Yes, how many 


- times must the cannonballs 


fly | Before they're forever 
banned? | The answer my 
friend is blowin’ in the wind 
| The answer is blowin’ in 
the wind. 


The ultimate anti- 
war song, “Blowin’ in 
the Wind” is so power- 
ful precisely because 
it doesn’t focus on just 
one conflict. While it 
in 1963 
during the height of the 
Vietnam War, the song 
interrogates humanity 
throughout the ages. It 
powerfully poses a sim- 
ple question: When will 
we achieve peace? In 
other words, when will 
we have enough war 
that we can finally live 
in peace? 


2, “Union Dixie,” Ten- 
nessee Ernie Ford 

Away down south in 
the land of traitors, rattle- 
snakes, and alligators | 
Right away, come away, 
right away, come away | 
Where cotton’s king and 
men are chattels, union 
boys will win the battles 
/ Right away, come away, 


right away, come away | 
We'll all go down to Di- 
xie, away, away | Each di- 
xie boy must understand 
/ That he must mind his 
Uncle Sam 


Nearly every Ameri- 
can can instantly recog- 
nize the tune of “Dixie,” 
yet few know the lyrics or 
meaning of the original 
song. “Dixie” was per- 
formed in blackface and 
was supposed to portray 
a_ slave's homesickness, 
yearning to be a part of 
the slave-riddled South 
once more. 

It was adopted as the 
de facto Confederate an- 
them and utilized ugly, 
racist vernacular to por- 
tray the slave’s speech. 
From the tune, a Con- 
federate fighting song 
“To Arms in Dixie” was 
born, as was the song I 


selected, “Union Dixie.” 
_ “Union Dixie” 


set 
to the same melody — 
harshly scolds the Con- 
federacy, promising a 
Union victory and a re- 
uniting of the Union. I 
particularly admire the 
song’s portrayal of the 
Confederate South as a 
petulant ‘child needing 
some strong discipline 


from its “Uncle Sam” — | 


a if 


the United States Federal 
Government. 

1. “Hurricane,” Bob 
Dylan 

How can the life of such a 
man / Be in the palm of some 
fool's hand? | To see him obvi- 
ously framed / Couldn't help 
but make me feel ashamed / 
To live in a land | Where jus- 
tice is a game. 


Bob Dylan’s “Hurri- 
cane,” released in 1975, 
tops this list simply be- 
‘cause of the poetry Dylan 
employs in showing lis- 
teners the true injustice of 
the criminal justice sys- 
tem. Dylan recounts the 
mistreatment of boxing 
champion Rubin “Hurri- 


_ cane” Carter — an Afri- 


can American — and the 

racist criminal justice sys- 

tem that unfairly stole his | 
future away from him. 

_ While the song as a 

whole makes the listener 

agonize in both empathy 

for Carter and anger to- 

wards police, witnesses 

and judge, it is the lines 
that I chose that really 
hit the listener with 
the stark reality of just 
how wrong and unjust 
his conviction was and 


_breed a_ resounding, 
emotional furiosity. 
A 
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Increased radon levels traced to tracking Moon formed from 


By REGINA PALATINI 


lions of 


meteorite 


impact 


Staff Writer years ago. 
As part of : 
Hydraulic fractur- their life By SESS CARNES prauareebt ata. 
ing, : commonly known process, | For The News-Letter and moon are so similar 
as fracking, has become they  ab- pissin ee 


a controversial subject 
in recent years as it be- 
comes a more and more 
common way to dredge 
natural gas and _ petro- 


sorbed en- 
ergy from 
the sun 
and stored 
the energy 


tively 


Until recently, scien- 
tists have known rela- 
little about the 
formation of our moon. 
However, new research 


fingerprints. 

An isotopic fingerprint 
is the ratio in a material of 
different isotopes, which 
are forms of elements 


leum out of the ground. in _ their by the University of with different amounts of 
However, the process bodies as S| Maryland brings light to neutrons. Disparities in 
may not be safe for peo- carbon. | this mystery and, in do- isotopic ratios within ele- 
ple who live near the When ing so, greatly expands ments in different materi- 
fracking sites. A recent they died, | humankind’s under- als can shed light on their 
study by researchers at they set- standing of the universe. origins. Most scientists 
the Bloomberg School of tled onto The article, published agree that Theia would 
Public Health has sug- the ocean in Nature earlier this probably have been made 
gested that increased floor, and WIKIMEDIAORG | month, further explains up of very different ele- 
levels of radon in homes as the Fracking is a method of extracting natural gas that causes concerns about the environment. | earlier theories. on the ments, and some of its 


in Pennsylvania are re- 
lated to the onset of 
fracking in the area. 

The oil and natural gas 
that we burn today began 
as plants and animals 
living in the oceans mil- 


process 
continued, layers of sedi- 
ment and plant and ani- 
mal remains formed. 

As the layers built 
up, tremendous weight 
caused an increase in 


FCC fines AT&T §25M 
for leaks of private info 


By SARAH SUKARDI 
Staff Writer 


The Federal Com- 
munications Commis- 
sion (FCC), an indepen- 


of the numbers 


itself El] Pel6n, meaning 
“hairless man” in Span- 
ish. El Pel6n supplied the 


were | 
specifically sold to an | 
organization which calls | 


pressure and heat. De- 
pending on the levels 
ef these conditions, oil 
or natural gas formed. 
Some escaped into the 
water and atmosphere; 
however, some was 
trapped between lay- 
ers of impervious rock, 
forming the deposits of 


| oil and natural gas that 


is drilled for today. 

Oil and natural gas 
can be found in large 
quantities in geologic for- 
mations. After the extrac- 
tion of the initial depos- 
its, the rate of flow can 
reduce due to decreased 
permeability or damage 
and clogging from the 
process of drilling. 


non-producers. This can 
be in areas where it is dif- 
ficult to reach the oil or 


in areas that have been | 
damaged during the pro- | 
cess of drilling. During | 


the past decade, fracking 
has revived shale depos- 
its throughout the United 
States and turned them 
into productive sites. 

The process of frack- 
ing is employed after 
a well has been drilled 
and steel pipe, 
casing, has been inserted 
into the resulting hole. 
Regions that contain oil 
or gas along the casing 
are identified, and the 


casing is subsequently | 


perforated at those lo- 


called | 


moon's formation by 
comparing the chemical 
composition of the Earth 
and the moon, using the 
presence of tungsten. 

For the past few de- 
cades, the widely ac- 
cepted theory has been 
that about 150 million 
years after the creation 
of the solar system, a 
large body named The- 
ia, approximately the 
size of Mars, collided 
with the Earth and sent 
a large cloud of debris 
into space. Over time, 
the forces of gravity con- 
densed this cloud into 
the moon. 

This theory explains 
the size and orbit of the 
moon. A few hypoth- 


unique isotopic patterns 
should have become part 
of the moon. 

If the cloud of debris 
from Earth and Theia 
had thoroughly mixed 
before condensing, 
Theia could have had a 
similar chemical com- 
position to that of Earth, 
or the Moon might not 
been formed from Theia 
at all, but rather from 
the Earth itself. 

To. solve this prob- 
lem, geologist Richard 
Walker, along with his 
colleagues at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, ex- 
amined the presence of 
tungsten in terrestrial 
and lunar rock samples. 
They knew that more 


dent government agency employees with a list of Enter fracking. cations. Fracking fluid | eses have attempted to meteorites have crashed 
which regulates interstate accounts whose informa- Hydraulic fracturing is then injected into the | explain its composition, into the Earth than the 
communications in the tion they wanted. is a method that recov-. well and flows into the | but none have been suc- moon, so more mete-' 
United States, recently The security breach | ers oiland gas from wells target zones. Pressure is | cessful, and the study au- oric material is present 


fined AT&T $25 million 
for a privacy leak regard- 
na Ke) tion 


a 6 

bers of nearly 280,000 cus- 
tomers over a period of 
three years. It is the larg- 
est fine which has ever 
been issued for data and 


privacy violations in the the organization paid | StaffWnier is a more 
history of the U.S. at least two employees | accessible 
AT&T is the second- to retrieve information Chronic sleep dis- medium, 


was first discovered in 
Mexico when El Pelén, 
one 


over 290,000 


e 
requests 


Sr | 
u fe 


to unlock cellphones to | 


AT&T during asix-month 
period after November 
2013. During that period, 


that have been deemed 


wn 


By JOAN YEA 


See FRACKING, PAGE B9 


Ds doctors 


plication 


thors are confused by the 
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dia 


See MOON, PAGE B9 


largest cell- from call | orders are estimated to as the 
phone pro- centers for | affect 50 to 70 million informa- 
vider inthe The FCE€ fined over 68,000 | Americans, the major- tion has 
U.S., as well customer | ity of whom are undi- alread 
as the 20th- AT&T $25 accounts. | agnosed and untreated. b e e 
largest in “11; When the | While the diminished down - 
Soest It million, the breach | quality ofsleephasapro- loaded 
has around largest fine of . was _._ dis- | found effect on the over- and is 
| -120 million . Sees covered in | all health of those who readily 
Caecamersats kandan-U.5.~ September | suffer from sleep disor- available 
worldwide. : 2014, AT&T | ders, most do not suspect on the 
The pri- history. ended _ its | sleep disruptions to be smart- 
vacy breach ‘contract | the root of such symp- phone or 
came in the with the | tomsas fatigue. Addedto tablet the 
form of leaks carried out Mexican call center and | this quandary is the lack health | 
by employees at AT&T reported it to the Califor- | of experts in sleep medi- care pro- 
call centers, first in Mex- _ nia attorney general. cine and the lack of edu- vider is UNOHEALTHYLIFESTYLE.COM 
ico and then in the Phil- More security breach- | cationonthe topicamong utilizing,” Doctors have trouble diagnosing sleep disorders, which affect 50-70 million Americans 
ippines and Colombia. es, however, have re- physicians in general. Gamaldo cae . E 


The employees accessed 
the account information, 
usually the names and 
full or partial Social Se- 
curity numbers of cus- 
tomers, and sold them to 
traffickers of stolen cell- 
phones. In Mexico, many 


cently been discovered 
in Colombia and the 
Philippines in 2015, with 
over 210,000 customer 
accounts tampered with 
or accessed by call cen- 
ters in the countries. 
See AT&T, pace BOY 


Recently, ‘“neurolo- 
gists Dr. Charlene Ga- 
maldo and Dr. Rachel 
Salas at the Johns Hop- 


kins School of Medicine - 


launched a mobile appli- 
cation called MySleep101 
to address this paucity of 
sleep health care educa- 
tion. Aimed toward the 
education of health care 
providers, the app sup- 
plies information about 
the seven most common 


sleep disorders: restless — 


legs syndrome, hyper- 
somnia, insomnia, sleep 
apnea, circadian rhythm 
disorders, 
and post-traumatic stress 


parasomnia ~ 


said. “Also, the mobile 
app, unlike a website 
platform, includes an in- 
teractive component and 
requires the learner to go 
through interactive mod- 
ules.” 

To the knowledge 
of the creators of the 
MySleep101 app, there 
have not been comparable 
apps geared toward sleep 
health care education, in 
contrast with the variety 
of applications that allow 
the users to track their 
sleep patterns. As of now, 
according to Gamaldo, 
the MySleep101 applica- 
tion is the highest down- 


health care education of 
consumers. The other 
application currently un- 
derway is MySleep Script, 
an- adjunct tool to the 
educational MySleep101 
app that ideally would be 
used in a clinical setting 
in which both the physi- 
cian and patient would 
be able to review and 
discuss the results of the 
questionnaire provided 
by the app. 

“Tt is estimated that a 
primary physician has 
about 18 minutes to spend 
with each patient,” Ga- 
maldo said. “Before their 
general examinations, 


strategies’ provided by 
the MySleep Script ap- 
plication. 


In addition to the de- 


velopment of two more 
apps, Gamaldo and Sa- 
las, with the help of an 
interdisciplinary team 
of experts in graphic 
design, animation, soft- 
ware development, and 
behavioral sleep medi- 
cine, intend to further 
extend the scope of the 
MySleep101 application 
so that it is compatible 
with android-based de- 
vices. At present, the app 
is only available for Ap- 
ple devices. 


disorder. loaded application -to patients in the waitin A 
; In 10-15 minute video originate from the School room can complete a ee 0 ae baat G: 
| segments, the animated of Medicine, and-two sub- ries of questions through apps broaden their influ- 
) ayatars of Gamaldo and sequent variations of the the app and discern if ence over the education of 
) Salas, through the ac- MySleepl101 application their concerns are related _ health care providers and 


tual recorded voices of 
the two experts, convey 
a comprehensive over- 
view of sleep disorders 


are currently in develop- 
ment to further expand 
the outreach of sleep 
health care education. 


to sleeping disorders and 
if this implication would 
be worth discussing with 
the doctor during the ex- 


consumers alike, Gamal. 


do and Salas anticipate a 


greater attention toward 


the proper diagnosis and 


— their clinical features, Though the current amination.” : treatment of sleeping dis- 

symptoms, risk factors, MySleep101 app can also Moreover, even if the orders which, if left un. 

treatment plans  and_ be highly instructive for results of the question- treated, have been link ed 
| management strategies. health care consumers, naire do not indicate a 3 a variety of health — 


_ “Although a health the upcoming patient sleeping disorder, pa- complications, including 


—— - and wellness website version of the MySleep101 _ tients would benefit from stroke, dementia, diabe. 
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lsolope rallos point Beller neural imaging can improve medicine 
10 moon's true origin 


MOON, From B8 
on the Earth. Part of the 
material these meteorites 
deposited is the element 
tungsten. 

The scientists realized 
that the amount of tung- 
sten on Earth was only 
higher by a very minute 
amount than the amount 
of tungsten on the moon, 
so it seemed likely that 
the two bodies started out 
with the same composi- 
tion of elements. 

Walker explained that 
they have only recently 
developed the means to 
measure this tiny differ- 
ence, and the results that 
they got after doing so 
were exactly what they 
expected. 

From their results 
they concluded that the 
Earth’s mantle and moon 
did in fact have the same 
isotopic composition di- 
rectly after formation. 
They determined that 
the moon’ formed from 
the material released by 
Earth’s collision with 
Theia, rather than form- 
ing from material found 
in the Earth before its 
impact with Theia. 

The particular me- 
teorite impacts that the 


. ss WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
Scientists used tungsten to investigate the formation of the moon. 


Earth and moon faced 
following the moon's 
formation can account 
for the slight differences 
in tungsten isotopes that 
the researchers found 
between their rock sam- 
ples from the two bod- 
ies. These discrepancies 
arose during the mil- 
lions of years after the 
moon formed. 

More research _ still 
needs to be done to ex- 
plain how the moon origi- 
nally formed. While the 
scientists found that the 
moon is similar to Earth, 
they do not understand 
why exactly this similar- 
ity exists, and why it’s not 
similar at all to Theia. 

These findings may not 
unlock all the. mysteries 
of the universe, — or even 
of the moon itself for that 
matter — but it adds to 
our current knowledge. 

“This result brings us 
one step closer to under- 
standing the close famil- 
ial relationship between 
Earth and the Moon,” 
Walker said in a press’ 
release. “We still need to 
work out the details, but 
it’s clear that our early 
solar system was a very 
violent place.” 


he fundamen- 
tal goal of neu- 
roscience is to 
establish the 
link between 
physical events in the 
brain and human con- 
sciousness, from com- 
plex thoughts to emo- 
tion. Understanding the 
patterns of brain activity 
that underlie behavior is 
a major step toward ac- 
complishing this goal. 

Technologies to re- 
cord neural activity are 
indispensable in our 
brain science endeavors 
because’ they allow us 
to investigate the func- 
tion of unknown brain 
regions. We first start 
with a brain region of in- 
terest (let’s call it region 
X). Then, we make a hy- 
pothesis about its func- 
tion (such as: “region x 
is where multiplication 
happens”). 

From the hypothesis, 
we then design a_be- 
havioral task that will 
involve this cognitive 
function (“we use re- 
gion x in solving math 
problems”). Finally, we 
have the subject perform 
the task while record- 
ing his or her activity. If 
the region becomes ac- 
tive, then we can start to 
make the conclusion that 
region X participates in 
the cognitive ability of 


multiplication. 
Functional magnet- 
ic resonance imaging 


(f{MRI) is the most well- 
known recording tech- 
nique widely used in 
human cognitive neuro- 
science studies. Cells in 
the body require energy 
to operate, and neurons 
are no exception. Ener- 
gy can be derived from 
nutrients and oxygen, 
which are delivered to 
cells around the body 
through the blood. 
As a result, 
neurons will require 
more energy, causing 
changes in the blood ox- 
ygen properties. By cor- 
relating activity levels 
with changes in blood, 
an fMRI allows us to 
determine which brain 


active 


regions are responding 
to certain behavioral 
tasks. This technique has 
greatly enhanced our 
understanding of com- 
plex cognitive processes, 
including visual percep- 
tion and pain. 

Despite its wide util- 
ity, an fMRI has very 
poor temporal time scale. 
Neural ac- 
tivities can 
change 
within 
microsec- 
onds, while 
fMRI op- 
erates on the scale of 
seconds at best. In other 
words, fMRI fails to 
catch short bursts of ac- 
tivity that may actually 
be very important for 
brain function. 

To catch short bursts 
of activity, we can turn 
to a technique called 
electroencephalography 
(EEG). By putting elec- 
trodes all over the scalp, 
we can pick up electrical 
activities of neurons at 
a much higher temporal 
resolution with respect 
to fMRI. 

However, the down- 
side here is that elec- 
trodes can only record 
from neurons that are 
toward the skull. EEGs 
cannot pick up activity 
from neurons that are 
located deep within the 
brain, such as those in 
the hippocampus and 
amygdala. 

Another major dis- 
advantage of EEG is a 
problem of spatial reso- 
lution. Unlike fMRI, all 
neuronal activities are 
summed up_ together. 
The end product is es- 
sentially a wave of 
electrical activity. This 
information is not use- 


ful if we are trying to | 


figure where the activ- 
ity is coming from, com- 
pounded by the fact that 
we are recording from 
many neurons at once. 

In the future, I envi- 
sion that we may be able 
to develop a recording 
technique that accom- 
plishes both high tem- 
poral and spatial resolu- 


Increased health risks may accompany fracking 


FRACKING, From B8 
increased and causes 
the formation to crack or 
fracture, liberating the 
trapped deposits of oil 
and natural gas. 

In addition to large 
volumes of water, a va- 
riety of chemicals are 
used to make fracking 


- fluids. Fracturing fluid 


chemicals are known 
to be toxic to humans 


and wildlife and several » 


are known carcinogens. 
Very low amounts of 
some fracking chemicals 


are capable of contami-— 


nating millions of gal- 


lons of water. 


A number of major 


WE 


NOW TUFTS.EDU 
A study suggests that fracking could increase radon exposure. 


companies use fracking, 
including ExxonMobil 
and BP, and the practice 
is exempt from most en- 
vironmental laws. 
Humans can be ex- 
posed to the chemicals 
involved in fracking in 
several different ways. 
Chemicals can enter the 
supply of drinking wa- 


‘ter, people can breathe 


the vapors, or they can 
come in direct skin con- 
tact. Also, soil and sur- 
face waters have been 


contaminated from spills — 


of fracturing chemicals 
and wastes during trans- 
portation. 

One of 


say 


the moré dan- 


gerous chemicals from 
fracking is radon, a color- 
less and odorless gas that 
can cause lung cancer. 
The Surgeon General re- 
ports that it is actually the 
second leading cause of 
lung cancer, with the first 
cause being smoking. 

Radon ‘iis generated by 
the natural breakdown of 
uranium in soil and rock. 
In the environment it 
dissipates into the atmo- 
sphere; however, when it 
is trapped in homes after 
leaking into basements, it 
can be deadly. 

Over the past eight 
years, 7,469 fracking sites 
have been created in 
Pennsylvania. To investi- 
gate their effect on radon 
levels.in homes, Bloom- 
berg researchers pored 
through radon’ mea- 
surements logged in the 
Pennsylvania _ Depart- 
ment of Environment 
Protection database. 
Most of the data came 
from — measurements 
taken when houses are 
bought and sold. To be 
thorough, the research- 
ers, led by Dr. Brian 
Schwartz, an environ- 
mental health sciences 
professor, looked at 24 
years’ worth of data. 

After analysis, the sci- 
entists found that houses 
using well water have a 
21 percent higher radon 


y 


concentration than hous- 
es using municipal wa- 
ter. This could be caused 
by fracking occurring; 
near the wells. They also 
found that homes’ in ru- 
ral and suburban areas 
have 39 percent more ra- 
don than homes in cities, 
which they suggest could 
be because rural and sub- 
urban homes are typical- 
ly closer to fracking sites. 

These conclusions sug- 
gest that something wor- 
rying might be happen- 
ing, but the researchers 
still don’t know exactly 
why radon is more plenti- 
ful in fracking areas. Joan 
Casey, the study’s lead au- 
thor, suggests that frack- 
ing may have changed 
the geology of the ground 


and created a way for ra-_ 


don to leak into the air. 

On the other hand, 
she suggests that another 
possibility is that houses 
in Pennsylvania have ac- 
tually become too sturdy 
— as sealant methods 
have gotten better, more 
radon could be trapped 
inside. = 

Although there are no 
definite conclusions yet, it 
seems clear that as frack- 
ing sites multiply across 
the United States, scientists 
will have to take a harder 
look at their effect not just 
on the environment but 
also on human health. 


Duy Phan 
The Brain Wave 


tion. In other words, the 
ideal neuroimaging ma- 
chine would be able to 
record activity both on 
a microsecond scale and 

single neuron level. 
What I mean by sin- 
gle neuron level is that 
even an fMRI can only 
give information about 
brain activities on a mac- 
roscopic 


scale. For 
example, 
we can 


point to a 
region and 
say __ that 
it is the hippocampus, 
yet the hippocampus 
contains very intricate 


but tiny neural circuits 


composed of only a few 
cells. Each circuit is dis- 
tinct from another, and 
thus we need techniques 
with much higher spatial 
resolution if we expect to 
dig deep. 

In addition to help- 
ing us learn more about 
the brain, better neural 
recording techniques 
would also allow us to 
identify causes of brain 
disorders. 

In certain psychiatric 
disorders, some areas have 
been shown to have abnor- 
mal patterns of activity, 
and restoring normal ac- 
tivity to those sick regions 
could potentially reverse 
the disease condition. 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


Scientists frequently use fMRI imaging to measure brain activity. 


Mexico security breach 
prompts FCC scrutiny... 


ATS&T, From B8 
AT&T has stated that it 
has dismissed the 40 em- 
ployees involved with the 
leaks, but the company 
still has ties to the centers. 

There do not appear 
to be any other uses for 
the information taken 
via call center employ- 
ees besides unlocking 
cell phones. Neverthe- 
less, AT&T, as part of 
its settlement with the 
FCC, will be forced to 
provide its customers 
with credit-monitor- 


| ing services, as well as 
| an Overseer to create 


better safeguards for 


| AT&T customer data. 


The need for unlock 
codes stemmed from a 
policy change for AT&T 
that set more stringent 
rules for unlocking cell 


‘phones, requiring us- 


ers to enter personal 
information, | includ- 
ing digits of their So- 
cial Security number, 
to unlock their phones. 
This greatly affected 
the mar- 
ket’ for 
used 
smart- 
phones, as 
it became 
more and 
more dif- 
ficult for 
third-par- 
ty sellers 
to unlock 
stolen cell 
phones to 
be sold on 
the black 
market. 
The data 
breaches — 
for  un- 
lock code 
informa- 
tion went 
unde- 
tected for 
months, 
and they 
were _ fi- 


. 


nally AT& was fined for leaking cust 


} 


discovered when the 
FCC began its probe 
into AT&T in mid-2014. 
“As the nation’s ex- 
pert agency on com- 
munications networks, 
the Commission can- 
not — and will not — 
stand idly by when a 
carrier’s lax data secu- 
rity practices expose 
the personal informa-_ 
tion of hundreds of 
thousands of the most 
vulnerable Americans 
to identity theft and 
fraud,” FCC Chairman 
Tom Wheeler said in a 
statement. “As today’s 
action demonstrates, 
the Commission will 
exercise its full author- 
ity against companies 
that fail to safeguard 
the personal informa- 
tion of their customers.” 
AT&T also released a 
statement, saying, “We - 
are terminating ven- 
dor sites as appropri- 
ate. We’ve changed our 
policies and strength- 
ened our operations.” 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
omers’ information... 
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Freshman teammates 
face huge expectations 


eam sports are 
a unique phe- 
nomenon. Suc- 
cess must come 
from individu- 
al pieces meshing togeth- 
er and working in unison 
with specialized roles. 

Although this mentality 
can also be seen in settings 
such as business, govern- 
ment and school, team 
sports have an underlying 
difference. The unique hi- 
erarchical structure of each 
team’s dynamic usually 
places a great- 
er deal of re- 
sponsibility 
on veterans, 
but there have 
been multiple 
circumstanc- 
es in recent 
times where 
new players, 
or rookies, 
have assumed the mantle 
of leaders. 

Despite pressure, ex- 
pectations, nerves and 
indecisiveness, rookies 
have developed an in- 
creasing propensity for 
making unbelievable 
impacts on their teams. 

This interesting dy- 
namic has been seen in 
many different sports, 
the most prominent and 
recent of which results 
from the final outcome of 
March Madness. 

Although college bas- 
ketball and the regula- 
tions of the NCAA have 
a peculiar setup with re- 
gards to players entering 
the professional draft, 

. this does not take away 
from the unbelievable 


uplishmen 
e a 8 . 

this point the 
NCAA only requires a 


college basketball player 
to play one year of col- 


DEV'S 
CORNER 


Devin Tucker 


» OL. SO_ 


bodiment of these quali- 
ties, wise decisions and 
controlled urgency tran- 
scended their expected 
capacity as freshmen. 
More often than not, 
freshmen make mistakes 
or play poorly under the 
pressure of such a big 
stage, but these players 
made an internal decision 
to play with confidence 
and proved themselves 
worthy of a_ national 
championship. 
Although this was 
probably the 
biggest 
complish- 
ment of note, 
there have 
been other 
instances of 
young play- 
ers utilizing 
a sense of 
confidence to 
accomplish great things. 
The University of Ken- 
tucky basketball team 
was almost entirely com- 
posed of freshmen, and 
they stood two games 
away from an undefeated 
season. They played with 
confidence and a mature 
style, but they did not 
have enough guidance 
from. their coach or from 
upperclassmen to under- 
stand how. to handle los- 
ing late in a big game. 
Beyond college sports, 
‘young players in profes- 
sional sports .have also 
stepped up to help their 
teams in times of need. For 
instance, Odell Beckham Jr. 
had an unbelievable rookie 
season to give the New York 


ac- 


faltering, and he may have | 


pulled in one of the best 
catches of all time. By prov- 
ing to his teammates that 


dynamic, but I believe it 
provides room for amaz- 
ing feats by young players, 
such as when Duke won 


the national champion- - 


ship with a team made up 
of a majority of freshman 
players. 
Players like freshmen 
Jahlil Okafor, Tyus Jones, 
_ Grayson Allen and Jus- 
tise Winslow all stepped 
up and played like veter- 
ans in order to bring their 
team to victory. / 
Much of their success 
was probably a_ result 
of Coach Mike Krzyze- 
wski’s ability to main- 
tain composure and 


push them in the right 
direction. However, the 
freshman players’ em- 


lege ball, he — wanted 
and this the ball even 
takes awa ig in difficult 
from the Odell Beckham situations, he 
loyalty and Jr. established a established 
overall team savvy-confidence 2 Say Om 
growth that y fidence that | 
once existed that fueled his fueled _his 
in college h growth as a 
basketball. growth asa player and 
There are player. helped _his 
people who team as a unit. 
do not ap- In addi- 
prove of this * tion, the Bos- 


ton Celtics have brought 
in a young coach, several 
young players and high 
draft picks in exchange 
for their wily veterans. 
Although this may be a 
bold move by the organi- 
zation, they still somehow 
managed to make the 


playoffs this year and will | 


be a force to be reckoned 
with in years to come. 
Older players have 
good qualities to offer, 
but certain younger play- 
ers have tenacity and 
youthfulness to bring to 
the team. If they over- 
come their insecurities 
by developing confidence 
quickly, it will be very ex- 
citing to see where they 
will go with their careers. 


ety 
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BLUE JAY SPORTS SCOREBOARD 


Men’s Track 
April 17-18, 2015 
@ Mount Multis 


Senior Michael Spadaro 
W, 6026 pts. 


Women’s Track 
April 17-18, 2015 
@ Mount Multis 


Junior Paige Marsh 
3rd, 3778 pts. 


Women’s Tennis 


April 19, 2015 


vs. Mary Washington 


‘W, 6-3 


Men’s Tennis 


April 18, 2015 


vs. Mary Washington 


W, 5-4 


Men’s Lacrosse 
April 18, 2015 
vs. Michigan 


W, 16-9 


Baseball 
April 18, 2015 
vs. Ursinus 


W, 5-2; W, 10-4 


Women’s Lacrosse 


April 22, 2015 


vs. Rutgers 


W, 16-5 


Baseball 


April 20, 2015 


vs. Alvernia 


W, 15-3 


Surging Warriors sure NBA title favorites W. Tennis 


uring the 
entirety of 
this past 
National 
Basket- 
ball Association (NBA) 
season there has been a 
clear-cut best team in the 
Association’s best con- 
ference. The Oakland, 
Calif. Golden State War- 
riors ran away with the 
Western Conference title 
heading down the stretch 
in late March 


In a league where 
guard play proves so cru- 
cial — especially come 
the postseason the 
Warriors have more than 
enough. Lead guards 
Stephen Curry and Klay 
Thompson both led the 
charge and took responsi- 
bility for the season-long 
offensive outburst. Curry 
cemented himself among 
the top five players in the 
league this season. Curry 


was seem- 

and _ finish- ingly re- 
ing with a John sponsible for 
| 67-15 regu- at least one 
lar season St | SportsCenter 
record. That ; 0 er “Top. Ten” 
winning per- pike play every 
SP ne SPOrtpINiON same! 
as the sixth , . ing averages 
eae ine of 23.8 point: 
seen since the Not to be outdone, 


| Mavericks. 

However, do not ex- 
pect the Warriors to re- 
peat the similarly disap- 
pointing result as they 
have already jumped to 
a 2-0 series lead against 

| the New Orleans Peli- 
cans. First-year coach 
and former league point 
| guard Steve Kerr has 
brought the same of- 
| fensive prowess to his 
new team that made 
him so famous during 
his 15-year career. The 
Warriors led the NBA 
in team points per game 
this year by a wide mar- 
gin, posting 110 per con- 
test (almost four better 
than the next squad). 
They outpaced the rest 
of the competition in 
assists per game, three- 
point percentage and to- 
tal field goal percentage. 


Curry’s fellow “Splash 
Brother” Klay Thompson 
has entered the upper 
echelon of league scorers. 
Thompson gained recog- 
nition for his 37-point 
quarter against the Sac- 
ramento, Calif. Kings in 
January. 
Some people may have 
doubts that the fast-paced 


Warrior offense will run’ 


into struggles when. the 
games slow down this 
postseason against fe- 
rocious defenses 
as that of the Memphis, 
Tenn. Grizzlies. Never- 
_ theless the league’s most 
offensively efficient team 
is the Warriors (averaging 
- 113 points per 100 posses- 
sions), who remained un- 
defeated in games under 
the league average in total 
possessions. _ Ironically, 
one of those victories was 


poin d 
Dae eee Os eee eT 


such | 


against the Grizzlies, who 
many see as a potential 
candidate to upset the 
Warriors in the confer- 
ence semifinals. 

Critics also see Golden | 
State as a soft, artful and 
offensive-oriented team 
given its impressive and | 
diverse attack. Kerr's | 
squad, however, limited 
opponents to a .400 field 
goal percentage on the 
season, the fourth best 
mark in the NBA. 

The best way to upset 
the Warriors would be to 
disrupt their perimeter 
offense by limiting three 
pointers and forcing their 
guards to facilitate offense | 
within the paint. The 
depth of Warrior person- 
nel ade 


done: seven Golden State | 
players shoot above .300 
from deep. 

Finally, the way the 
Western Conference 
playoff bracket took form 
could not have been more 
beneficial for the War- 
riors. In the next round | 
the squad should face a | 
faltering Grizzlies or Port- 
land, Ore. Blazers team. 
After that they should 
face Houston (assum- 
ing it capitalizes on its 
2-0 series lead on Dallas), 
the San Antonio Spurs 
or the Los Angeles Clip- 
pers. If the Warriors did 
not already match up fa- 
vorably enough against 
these three teams, they 
will have full home-court 
advantage throughout the 
playoffs. 

Don’t expect the team 
on the Western side to be 
anyone but the Warriors. 


falls to 


Emory, 
bests Mules 


W. TENNIS, From B12 

the Jays were unable to 
continue their winning 
ways. The Eagles took two 
of three doubles matches to 
take an early lead. Eagles 
freshmen Bridget Harding 
and Katarina Su grabbed 
the first point of the match, 
beating sophomore Jody 
Law and freshman Megu- 
mi Chen, 8-1. 
reshman Anna 


3 


at first against sophomore 
Ashnaa Rao and _ senior 
Shannon Herndon. Senior 
Elaine Baik and sophomore 
Amanda Austi defeated Me- 
lissa Goodman and Beatrice 
Rosen, 9-8 (4) at second to cut 
the lead in half. 

The match moved in- 
doors for singles play due 
to rain. Rosen topped Rao 
at first singles, 6-1, 6-0. Sat- 
terfield took a 6-1, 6-3 deci- 
sion at second singles over 
Lehman.. At third, Good- 
man picked up a 6-0, 7-5 
win over Austi. Su won 6-4, 
7-5 over Law, while Har- 
ding took a close 7-5, 7-5 
victory over Chen at fifth. 
Madison Gordon won 6-0, 
6-1 at sixth over Herndon. 

“We came out really 
strong against Muhlenberg,” 
Rettig said. “All the matches 


‘were competitive, and we 


fought hard in each one.” 


hq pa hegre 


Chelsea's soccer team experiences vitriolic hatred 


CHELSEA, From B12 
infuriates them. Chelsea 
fans adore him while ev- 
eryone else wishes they 
could beat him over the 
head with a_ baseball 
(cricket?) bat. 

If he’s not in the head- 
lines for scoring a hat 
trick, he’s there because 
of a “crime” he undoubt- 
edly committed like 
his “intentional” stomp 
on Liverpool’s Martin 
Skrtel’s leg, which earned 
him a three game ban. 
Costa is undéniably a 
polarizing figure, and 
when he is representing 
the club as a whole, you 
can bet there’s some hate 
coming Chelsea’s way. 


The second way the 
players seem to rub peo- 
ple the wrong way relates 
to the way in which Chel- 
sea acquired them in the 
first place. It’s no secret 

that ever since billion- 
aire businessman Roman 


4 


Abramovich purchased 
ownership of Chelsea F.C. 
in 2003, the club has ben- 
efitted from his seemingly 
bottomless wallet. 

Eden Hazard ($48 
million) and Fernando 
Torres ($74 million) are 
purchased players who 
perfectly represent the ex- 
cess and near avarice that 

‘the club has indulged in 
during the past decade. 

Compare this to other 
Premier League teams. 
like Burnley, whose total 
net purchasing over the 
past five years has been 
less than the cost for Fer- 
nando Torres alone. You 
Hee begin to associate the 
evil horns and pitchfork 

with ChelseaR.C,  ~ 
Couple this gross dif- 


ference in spending with. 


Chelsea’s lack of home- 
grown or English players, 
and it becomes easy to see 
how fans of other teams 


“might teat Chelsea EC. 


like the Antichrist (look 
up some comments if you 
don’t believe me, but be 
warned, they’re NSFW). 

You might become con- 
fused when you consider 
that clubs like Real Ma- 
drid or Barcelona splash 
cash on players like Ga- 
reth Bale ($107 million) 
and Luis Suarez. ($100 
million), respectively, and 
are still greatly admired 
in world football. 

This discrepancy 
brings me to Chelsea's sec- 
ond source of contention 
and hate: Chelsea’s success 
is new and annoying. It 


"doesn’t take a regular foot-. 


ball viewer to see this; all. 


you have to do is examine 


the battle cry of Chelsea 
haters everywhere: “You 
Ain't Got No History.” 


_ Teams like’ Real Ma- 


drid and Barcelona are 


loved because they are 
embedded in the very 
roots of European football th 


‘ 43h hy es 
“ib *. vronle 
. wis 
n eed + ae 


toward Chelsea, 


pee thik, 


with 14 European Cham- 
pionships and 55 domes- 
tic titles between them. — 
Chelsea, on the other 
hand, had won one do-— 
mestic title pre-Abramov- 
ich, winning three since 
then and two European 
Championships (2012, 
and 2013). Like the Miami 
Heat of 2010-14, this new 
wave of success brought 
along the emergence of 
“bandwagon, glory hunt- — 


ing, plastic fans” that any — 


genuine fan (myself espe- 


¥ 


cially) wishes would just _ 


disappear. These new fans 


are only along for the ride 


and contribute to the hé 
already abundant. 
I love Chelsea and a’ 


8 


iP 
eh: 


our recent success, but 


en's 


: 


ae 
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Men's Track competes 
al the Widener Invite 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
For The News-Letter 


This past weekend, the 
Hopkins men’s track team 
was in action at the Wid- 
ener Invitational. Stand- 
out performers included 
sophomore Andrew Bart- 
nett, who finished first 
in the pole vault once 
again, setting a mark of 
5.1 meters. Sophomores 
Zach Jacobson and Mitch- 
ell Keller posted strong 
performances in the dis- 


for a third place finish. 

He attributed both his 
Own success and that of 
his teammates to the ap- 
proach that they take in 
practice, constantly com- 
peting and pushing each 
other to get faster and 
faster. 

While Gottuso initially 
struggled to replicate his 
high school marks early 
on, this newfound dedi- 
cation has fueled him to 
achieve personal bests. 
This ethic has also spread 


cus, finish- to the rest of 
ing third and the team. 
sixth in the fi- . Ee “This race 
nal standings, “This positive was really 
respectively. ; important to 
In the 5000 enersy and me ~ because 
meter run, motivation has prior to this 
freshman dis- year, I was 
tance runner spread through struggling a 
Panth Patel the whole lot with track, 
led all Hop- N. not being able 
kins finishers team. to run as fast 
with a third as I previous- 
place effort. 7 JUNIOR SAM ly did in high 
Patel attribut- GoTTUusO school. How- 
ed his success ever, with 
in the race to the help of a 
his approach great group 


_ during practice, and he 
credits his coaches for re- 
minding him to remain 
patient over the race’s first 
2,000 meters. 

“In the 5,000 on Friday, 
Coach wanted us to cruise 
along with the pack for 
the first two miles and to 
just be ready to go when 
we hit the final 1,000 me- 
ters, so that’s pretty much 
what we did,” Patel said. 

le-race did not go out 
_as fast as we would have 
liked, but Coach was pret- 
ty happy that we were 
ready to respond when 
the race started to thin out 
over the final 1,000 meters 
when the pace picked up.” 

As a freshman com- 
peting- in his first season 
of collegiate athletics, 
Patel attributed much of 
the squad's success to the 
leadership of the team’s 
upperclassmen and the 
work ethic they instill in 
others. 

“In terms of what ap- 
proaches helped the per- 
formance of the team over 
the weekend, the team’s 


attitude has a lot to do ~ 


with it. On workout days, 
our captains and upper- 
classmen bring a lot of 
energy, which helps push 
the guys through the reps. 
This translates into better 
performances at meets,” 
Patel said. 

As this senior-laden 
squad once again at- 
tempts to repeat as out- 
door champions, it re- 
mains clear that both the 
upperclassmen and_ less 


experienced performers. 
will have to contribute 


and deliver solid results. 
The standout mid dis- 
tance runner, junior Sam 
Gottuso, set a personal Te- 
cord of 1:56.58 in the 800 
meter run, good enough 


5 ere 


et te J pe: strong pumas at the invitational. 


of guys to train with this 
year, we've really been 
able to push ourselves 
more while still enjoying 
the sport. I think that’s 
been reflected this week- 
end with lifetime bests 
for myself and Dan Bier 
in the 800 along with sea- 
son bests for Arvind Ari- 
katla and Colton Takata,” 
Gotusso said. “Also, last 
weekend, we saw lifetime 
bests in the 1,500 for Ian | 
Wilkes and Dan Bier. This | 
positive energy and moti- 


vation has spread through | 
team as not | § 


the whole 
only the mid-distance 

squad performed well but 

we also saw lifetime bests. 

for many in the long dis- 

tance, sprints, jumps and 

throws.” 

Other standouts in- 
cluded sophomore Ak- 
shay Alaghatta, who fin- 
ished sixth in the 5,000 
meter, and senior stand- 
out Ryan Walsh, who 
cleared 1.97 meters in the | 
high jump en route. to a 
second place finish. 

As the team gears up 
for its championship slate, 
Gottuso is confident that 
the Jays will have a great 
chance of defending their 
outdoor title. 

“In terms of the rest of 
the season, we'll be look- 
ing to defend our Indoor 
and last year’s Outdoor 
Centennial Conference 
titles at the Conference 
Championships in two 
weekends. It’s going to be 
a really close meet, and 
we'll need a whole team 
effort, but considering the 
form that everyone is in, 
I know we'll get it done,” 
Gottuso said. 

The Jays will travel 


-north to Philadelphia next 


weekend to compete in the 
Penn Relays April 23 to 25. 


/ 
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CRAIG HOELZER — BASEBALL 


B11 


By JOHN STOLLER 


Staff Writer 

The Hopkins men’s 
baseball team continued 
its steadily successful 


season over the last 10 
games, earning a record 
of 8-2. The Jays continued 
to strengthen their posi- 
tion among the Centenni- 
al Conference's top teams 
through the dominance of 
its offense, averaging over 
10 runs per game during 
those victories. 

Senior outfielder Craig 
Hoelzer played a crucial 
part in this offensive out- 
burst, swinging a hot bat 
over this period to the 
tune of a .487 average. He 
also accounted for a triple, 
three doubles, 14 runs bat- 
ted in and six walks over 
this 10 game sample. 


a few questions about 
his performance and the 
team’s outlook going for- 
ward. 


The News-Letter: You 
had a great past week at 
the plate, batting around 
100 points above your sea- 
son average. What type of 
preparations have you 
been making before your 
games lately to elicit such 
good performances at the 
plate and to stay in the 
zone? 


Craig Hoelzer: I think 
the key for me has been 
keeping the same outlook 
and confidence no matter 
what happens. This has 
helped me balance out the 
highs and lows and stay 
focused throughout the 
season. 


These 
impressive New i 
numbers VITAL What have 
are not a you been 
departure STATISTICS esting 
from the on this 
norm for {/ Name: Craig Hoelzer season 
Hoelzer ]] Year: Senior with your 
since he : hitting? 
has been Spelt Se What a6 
the team || Major: Applied Math you think 
leader in || Hometown: Roanoke, Va. you im- 
batting || High School: North Cross] proved on 
average the most, 
for the and what 
past two do you 


seasons (last year with a 
416 mark and this year at 
410). He also sits atop the 
conference leaderboard 
in RBIs. Our Athlete of 
the Week sat down with 
The News-Letter to answer 


think you still need to im- 
prove? 


CH: I have been try- 
ing to not drift forward 
when I swing, which is 
difficult, but I’ve been 


‘Schneider saves 13 in Jays 


NANCY KIM/PHOTO EDITOR 
Freshman Attackman Shack 
Stanwick celebrates his score. 


. Opposition 


HOMECOMING, From Al 
deciding run a complete 
team effort. 

Michigan’s junior 
Kyle Jackson began the 
by  stop- 
ping the Hopkins score 
streak on an unassisted 
strike with teammates 
senior Will Meter and 
redshirt sophomore 
Brendan Gaughan also 
pitching in. Junior Ryan 
Brown made sure to con- 
tinue his 28-game goal 
streak with a pair of his 
own, bringing the score 
to 12-8. 

Wells Stanwick com- 
pleted his hat trick to 
open the fourth period 
before John Crawley 
netted his second goal 


getting better at it. Hope- 
fully I can keep getting 
better and hit a lot of ex- 
tra base hits in the end of 
the season. 


N-L: What have been 
your personal high and 
low on the season thus 
far? 


CH: The win against 
Dickinson (College) was 
awesome. We were at a 
point in the season where 
we didn't really know 
what we were yet and 
showed that we can come 
back from a substantial 
deficit late in games. A 
low was probably losing 
to Gettysburg (College) on 
a walkoff, but it was nice 
to see how we bounced 
back the next day and 
won against Alvernia 
(University). 


N-L: As a senior, this 
obviously is your last run 
at a Centennial Confer- 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Senior Craig Hoelzer drove in one of 14. RBls of the last week. 


ence title. What do you 
see as a key for the team 
going forward to capital- 
ize on a good season thus 
far? 


CH: The key is going 
to be keeping an even 
keel and capitalizing on 
opportunities. As long as 
each player continues to 
stay within himself and 
not try to do too much, 
our camaraderie and 
ability should help us 
win. 


Hoelzer and the rest 
of the Jays will look to 
continue their winning 
ways in their final four 
regular season games (all 
at home). The Centennial 
Conference Playoffs start 
April 30. The Jays ‘will 
likely need to win out to 
get the No. 1 seed to host 


because second-place 
Franklin and Marshall 
College owns the tie- 
breaker. 


16-9 win over Michigan 


of the day. Then fresh- 
man Joel Tinney scored 
consecutive goals to 


~ close out the offense for 


Hopkins while the Wol- 
verines’ redshirt junior 
David Joseph added a 
late-game score to round 
out the final 16-9. 

Junior Holden Cat- 
toni, freshman Shack 
Stanwick and _ sopho- 
more John Crawley 
added three point per- 
formances, combining 
for four goals and four 
assists while senior Phil 
Castranova pitched in a 
trio of groundballs and 
the goal that opened 
that game. 

The victory gives 
Hopkins an impend- 


ing Opponent no worse 
than the No. 3 seed in 
the upcoming Big Ten 
Tournament while also 
giving the Jays a shot 
at the conference title 
should they take down | 
University of Maryland _ 
this Saturday at College 
Park. The matchup will 
be the 112th time the 
two teams meet, dating 
back to 1895. 

“It feels good to 
clinch a spot in the Big 
Ten, but we need to 
continue to improve 
in practice,” Schneider 
said. “We are very excit- 
ed to play Maryland this 
upcoming weekend. It’s 
awesome to be a part of 
this great rivalry.” 


Jays shine in preparation for (C Championship 


W. TRACK, FROM B12 
the 800 meter, senior 
Ingrid Johnson picked 
up a third place finish 
with a time of 2:19.18. In 


‘the 1500 meter, junior 


Caroline Powers  fin- 
ished sixth with a time 


of 4:51.74, and freshman. 


Kyra Meko crossed the 
finish line less than a 
second later with a time 
of 4:52.31, finishing in 
seventh place. 

In the 3000 steeple- 


chase, sophomore Veron- 


ica Boswell finished sev- 
enth. In the 4x400 relay, a 
team consisting of John- 
son, sophomore Lindsay 
Cheu, freshman Caroline 
Smith, and junior Alex- 
andra Popkin finished 
second, posting a time of 
4:08.36. 

The team was greeted 
with warm weather con- 
ditions once arriving at 
the Widener Invitational. 

“After a freezing 
winter that restricted 


practices and progress, 
| the warm weather is 


helping us to improve,” 
Hamlet said. “Widener 
is one of the last meets 


J y 


before conference cham- 
pionships, and. every- 
one was giving their all, 
since there isn’t much 


time left.” The Jays also 


credited the rigors of the 
indoor winter season for 
their early success this 
spring. 

“All of our hard work 
from the winter season 
and earlier this spring 
was really starting to 
pay off,” Delane said. 
“The team has_ been 
getting in some tough 
workouts these past few 
weeks and now we are 


heading, into the final 


stretch of our outdoor 
season.” 

Delane also comment- 
ed about the warmer con- 
ditions. 

“The weather was 
great. It was also nice 
to compete in warmer 
weather without a lot of 
wind,” Delane said. 

The Jays have the 
Penn Relays on the 23rd 
in Philadelphia, which is 
their last meet before the 


Centennial Conference 
Championships 


during 
the first weekend of May 


" 


at Muhlenberg cae in 
Allentown, Pa. 

The players have ex- 
tremely high hopes for 
the rest of oe’ year. enh 
let said, “We want to win 
both men’s and women’s 
conference titles pean 
this year.” 

“One of my goals for 
the team is to have more 
people place than in 

_ previous years.” Delane 
y 


a) 


Senior noe Johnson ray third in Ny 800 net a a sn ihe 19. IB 


PKINSSPORTSCOM 


said, “n bal fi for + ayaa 
would be to get a per- 
_sonal record in the 5K at — 
the Conference Chagiel: 
onship.” . 
Following the Con- 
ference Championships, 
the team has the Swarth- 
more Last Chance Meet: 
before the National 
Championships in Can- - 
ton, NY at the end of 
May. — 
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SPORTS 


Dip You 
KNow? 


Sophomore Mike Buxbaum 
of the men’s tennis team was 
named Centennial Conference 


player of the week. 


Aprit 23, 2015 


CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 


Women’s Lacrosse @ Towson, 1 p.m. 
Men’s Lacrosse @ Maryland, 8 p.m. 
Track @ Penn Relays, All-Day 


DS rere reset encore ene 


Opinion: Who will 
stop Golden State? 


Our sports editors tack- 
le the NBA playoffs and try 
to determine whether any 
team will have a shot at de- 
feating the Warriors, who 
have won 67 games and are 


len’s Tennis sweeps two home m 


Sophomore Mike Buxbaum won a crucial victory against Tyler Carey, a 
layer in the Atlantic South at first singles, in the final match of the day 
ictory for the No. 11 men’s tennis team against No. 18 Mary 
d soundly defeated Muhlenberg earlier in the day, 9-0. — 


Athlete of the Week: 
Craig Hoelzer 


Hoelzer, a senior out- 
fielder who hits clean-up 
for the Jays, hit 487 with 
14 runs batted-in over a 10- 
game stretch as baseball 
rolled off an 8-2 run through 


a bi 


Dev’s Corner: 
Confidence 


With an increasingly pro- 
fessional and collegiate sports 
atmosphere, media and fans 
put players under the mi- 
croscope, meaning. first-year 
players need incredible confi- 


alches 


_ HOPKINSSPORTS.COM | 
fellow top ° five | 
to clinch a 5-4 
Washington, after Hopkins | 
eee See Page B10. 
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esurgent 


he Barclays 
Perte=m eur 
League is one 
of most storied 
and celebrated 
sports leagues on the 
planet. Able to make leg- 
ends and cult heroes out 
of mortal men, it has en- 
tertained millions since its 
inception in 1888. Clubs 
experience the immeasur- 


the title favorites. Page B10 


eS Se 


Chel 


S 


who have been top of the 
league table since opening 
day and are now just two 
wins away from securing 
their first championship 
in five years. 


One wonders why, 
then, in a recent BBC 
study, Chelsea were 


found to be the most 
abused team on social 
media, with nearly 20,000 


able joy of negative 
winning the ~ comments 
champion- TARIQ since the be- 
ship or the ginning of 
heartbreak of 0 M ER the season. 
Se Asa te 
At pres- Rate sea support- 
ent, ‘ the Spo f (p | Nn [@) Nn er myself, I 
league’s ebb now we're 


and flow of 
success now rests with 
Chelsea Football Club, 


not the most 
likeable team, but are we 
really bad enough to mer- 


conference play. Page B11 


-the 


dence. 


sea soccer showered with abuse 


it all that hate? I would 
take up arms to defend 
my team’s honor in the 
face of criticism, but I can 
spare that passion for an- 
other time. 

Instead, I will look 
objectively at Chelsea, 
and try to explain why 
(arguably) most 
complete team to appear 
in the league in the last 
half decade are so de- 
testable. 

I’ve decided to exam- 
ine two key elements 
of Chelsea that seem 
to incite rage amongst 
non-supporters, the first 
being the players them- 
selves. There are two rea- 
sons I could see neutral 
observers hating Chel- 
sea players, and the first 


Page B10 


PAT eet 


is just how unlikeable 
Chelsea players’ person- 


alities are. The primary | 


scapegoat for this Chel- 
sea stigma is without a 


doubt Diego Costa, Chel- | 


sea’s mercurial striker 


who has perhaps become | 


the most vilified foot- 
baller since Luis Suarez, 
and that’s saying some- 
thing. 

Diego Costa perfectly 
embodies every nega- 
tive aspect of Chelsea: 
he is brash, he gets on 
other players’ nerves, 
and most importantly he 
gets the job done, scor- 
ing goals without the flair 
that attracts the crowd, 
but with an air of arro- 
gance and cockiness that 

See CHELSEA, pace B10 


Expectations high as W. Lax season draws to a close 


By ZACH JAFFE 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins women’s 
lacrosse team has enjoyed 
their season since moving 
to D-Iin 1999. 

“Everyone is all in,” se- 
nior goalie and captain KC 
Emerson said. “We don't 
want anyone showing up 


to practice and only giving 
half their effort.” 
This mentality has 


shown as of late, with the 
Lady Jays ripping off nine 
straight wins until a set- 
back against undefeated 
No. 1 Maryland. In ad- 


dition, the Jays’ defense 


ranks sixth in the nation 
in goals per game. 

“Our defense has been 
really strong in each 


game,” freshman Emily 


Kenul said. Senior Octa- 


via Williams, junior Kirsti 
Paavola, sophomore Nevi _ 
Foxit 


and junior 
have started 


every single game on the 
back line for the Jays. | 

After losing two of 
their first four games 
and allowing nine goals 
against Boston College 
and 12 against Loyola, the 
Jays have rebounded to al- 
low no more than nine in 
any game until a 17-goal 
showing against cross- 
state rival Maryland. 

The other side of the 
ball has not missed a beat, 
either. 

“T don’t feel like there 
is any disconnect between 
the different sides of the 
field,” Emerson said. 

On the offense, the 
Jays have used a balanced 
attack to outscore op- 
ponents. Nine different 
players have reached dou- 
ble digits in goals, with 
junior Dene’ DiMartino 
leading the way with 30. 
This year, Coach Janine 
Tucker’s squad has had 
freshmen making goals 


a 


with CeCe Finney, Em- 
ily Kenul and Shannon 
Fitzgerald socring 20, 18 
and 12 goals, respectively. 
“It’s a huge benefit 
to have our freshmen 
stepping up, putting up 
a bunch of assists and 
goals” Emerson said. 
Kenul, known as one of 
the more talented fresh- 
men in the country, is sec- 
ond on the team in points 
(37), behind only DiMarti- 
no (44). She has continued 
to deliver huge goals and 
consistent play to contrib- 
ute to a strong offense. 
However, the offense 
still full of upperclass- 
man contributors. Besides 
DiMartino, | sophomore 
midfielder Haley — Sch- 
weizer, junior midfielder 
Kristen Cannon and senior 
attacker Jen Cook have en- 
joyed solid campaigns. 
The mood at practice 
has been relatively mellow 
and low-key for the Jays. 


“T think it’s easy for a 
team to feel like the sea- 
son is dragging at this 
point or can’t wait for it to 
be over,” captain DiMarti- 
no said. “But that’s not us, 
and it has never been us.” 

The Jays consider the 
season up until this point 
to be a success, but with 
the end of the season in 
sight, the expectations at 
Homewood continue to 
grow with the continuing 
strong play we have seen 
this season. 

“Every girl on our 
team wants to make sure 
the season keeps going,” 
Emerson said, 

The Jays still must qual- 
ify for the NCAA Tourna- 
ment, which they’ve only 
done four times in the 16- 


year history of D-I compe- 


tition. But there is plenty 


of fire and passion burn- | 
ing to get them there, 


_ DiMartino put it best: 
“We are pang 
a ix 


¥ 


Ranked 6th, W. Tennis 
defeats Muhlenberg 


By NICK RAMANATHAN 
Staff Writer 
The women’s tennis 


team, ranked sixth, shut- 
out Muhlenberg at home, 
but lost to Emory, ranked 
second, in Atlanta. The 
Lady Jays are now 10-4 
overall and 7-0 in the Cen- 
tennial Conference. 

Against the Muhlen- 
berg Mules, the Jays lost 
four games in doubles 
play. At second doubles, 
the freshmen duo of Car- 
oline Greydak and Suna- 
ina Vohra shut out senior 
Jennifer Goldberg and 
sophomore Jamie Rosen- 
blum, 8-0. 

“My partner and I were 
happy to be on the court,” 
Greydak said. “We are well 
into the season and have a 
good dynamic going for- 
ward. Our mindset was 
just to focus on one point at 
a time and do our best.” 

At third doubles, sopho- 
more Anna Kankanala and 
senior Macie Wilkins fol- 
lowed with an 8-1 win over 
freshman Molly Kowalski 
and senior Danni Yaron, 


| and were quite 


happy with 


who won, 8-3, at first dou- 
bles against senior Sharen 
Resnikoff and freshman 
Hannah Molk. 

In singles play, Vohra 
brought Hopkins to a 4-0 
lead after beating Resn- 
ikoff 6-1, 6-0 in the second 
singles matchup. Greydak 
then clinched the win for 
Hopkins after shutting 


.out Rosenblum at third. 


Rettig defeated Goldberg, 
6-0, 6-1, bringing the Hop- 
kins lead to 6-0. 

“Overall, I played well 
in both my singles and 
doubles matches against 
Muhlenberg on  Satur- 
day,” Rettig said. “I al- 
ways try to stay focused 
on my own match and 
block out any other sur- 
rounding distractions 
and thoughts that are not 
related to tennis. It is im- 
portant for me to stay in 
the moment during every 
match in order to keep the 
momentum going.” 

Kasten also picked up a 
shutout win, beating Yaron 
6-0, 6-0 at sixth. Kankanala 
followed with a 6-0, 7-6 (4) 
decision at fourth versus 

Molk. 


“Tm pretty 


| their — perfor- 


mance. 
clemeat ink 


M 
na 


a Oo 


in our 


win 


Kankanala 
said. “We 
stayed aggres- 
sive at the net 
throughout 
the match and 
she [Wilkins] 
served really 
well.” 
Keeping 
the momentum rolling 
for the Jays was the duo of 
junior Olivia Kasten and 
senior Stephanie Rettig 


“T try to stay 


focused on my 

DWN mate 

doubles match and block 
ee OT any other 

surroundings.” 


— STEPHANIE 


happy _ with 
the way I have 
been _ volley- 


ee 
Kanknala said. 
“I think I could 
be hitting 
through my 
backhand a lit- 
tle more right 
now, but it’s 
getting there 
and is a work 
in progress.” 

Wilkins 
closed out the 
match with a 6-4, 6-3 win 
over Kowalski at fifth. 

In Atlanta, however, 

See W. TENNIS, pace B10 
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W. Track members set 
personal bests at Widener 


By GAURAV VERMA 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins women’s 
track team spent this past 
weekend at the Widener 
University —_ Invitational 
Meet in Chester, Pa. Sev- 
eral Lady Jays recorded 
personal bests at the meet. 

In the high jump, ju- 
nior Nikki Kearns won 
the event, while also set- 


ting a personal best with — 


a jump of 1.59 meters. 
Junior Katherine Ham- 
let also turned in a fifth 


The women’s track team competed at the Widener Invitational, 


place finish in the event. 
Junior Rae Conklin fin- 
ished fifth in the discus, 
while senior Stephanie 
Cabral set a season best 
in the javelin with a 
mark of 37.19 meters. 

In the track events, the 
Jays were led by a sec- 
ond place finish in the 5k 
from junior Jordan Del- 
ane, who posted a time 
of 18:44.84, finishing just 
ahead of sophomore Lau- 
ra Mears who finished in 
19:01.00, Meanwhile, in 

See W. TRACK, Pace B11 


